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row  passes  in  Hindostaii,  travellers  have  Wen  often 
seized  by  tigers ;  or  a  bullock,  or  hoi>e  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  feoKious  beaM.  Hoises  have  such  a 
dread  of  the  tiger,  that  they  can  scarcely  ever  Is* 
brought  to  f:u’e  liim  Hunting  him,  therefore,  on 
lu.rs«  back  is  a  service  of  great  danger  I'he  ele¬ 
phant,  on  the  contrary,  though  consideiTibly  agi¬ 
tated,  will  sfand  more  ••teadilv.  while  h  <  li.lcr  an- 
the  fatal  'piing  li\  a  ‘iuil  wloch  ic\;!sth;* 
ti.M  r  to  the  earth. 

'I'Ik*  late  e\ci*II^nt  Rirbop  Hebei,  in  Ins  Jiairnal, 
ha-  gi\eu  the  follow  ng  naiiative  of  the  nioile  m 
w  inch  11  tiger  hunt  is  conducted,  full  of  pi.  tuie>-^ue 
etl'  ct.  and  striking  from  its  minute  detail  : 

“The  |i.irty  st‘t  out  on  their  eleplianf.s.  With  a 
snvani  Inhind  each  s*'al  or  howdah,  carrying  a 
luge  hunting  tiger,  which,  however,  wiis  almost 
nvdloss  A  numU  r  of  jample,  on  f(H>t  and  horsr*- 
back,  attended  from  the  liishop’s  camp,  and  neigh¬ 
boring  villages;  and  the  siine  sort  of  interest  was 
excited  as  in  England  by  a  larg«'  hunting  {arty. 
The  rajah  was  seated  in  a  low  howdah,  with  two  or 
three  guns  ranged  beside  him,  reaily  for  action;  hi.s 
elephant  was  the  smallest  of  the  party,  hardly  layger 
than  a  Durham  ox, and  almost  as  shaggy  as  a  prxxile ; 
she  was  a  native  of  a  neighboring  wrxxl,  where  her 
race  w'as  generally  smaller  than  those  of  Rengil) 
and  Cittagong.  Mr.  Boulderson  had  also  a  formi¬ 
dable  apparatus  of  muskets  and  fowling-pieces, 
projecting  over  his  mohaut  or  driver’s  head.  Thus 
equipped,  they  proceeded  about  two  miles  acroas  a 
plain  covered  with  long  jungle  grass,  from  out  pi 
which  quails  and  wild  fowls  rose  in  great  numbers, 
and  beautiful  antelopes  were  seen  scudding  away 
in  all  directions. 

“  At  length  the  party  came  to  a  deeper  and  more 
marshy  ground,  and  while  Mr.  Boulderson  was 
doubting  whether  they  should  pass  through  or  skirt 
It  round,  some  country  people  came  running  to  say 
that  the  tiger  had  been  tracked  there  this  morning. 
They  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  spot.  It  was  a 
novel  and,  stirring  scene.  The  attendants  were  all 
eagerness  and  animation  ;  they  l<x>ked  earnestly 
for  every  waving  of  the  jungle  grass,  while  the  con¬ 
tinual  calling  and  shouting  of  both  horse  and  foot, 
excited  an  indescribable  feeling  of  interest  and  sur¬ 
prise.  The  grass  grew  go  wild,  and  rose  so  high, 
that  it  reached  up  to  the  howdah  of  the  tallest  ele¬ 
phant,  and  almost  hid  the  Rajah’s  entirely.  In  the 
distance  appeared,  what  might  have  been  taken  for 
clouds,  had  not  their  base  been  stationary,  and  their 
outline  so  harsh  and  pyramidical,  the  glorious  range 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  the  patriarchs  of  the 


ever,  this  ditference  in  their  characters,  which  is  in 
favor  of  the  lion.  He  assists  the  female  in  rearing 
their  young  ;  the  tiger  deserts  her.  The  tiger  spe¬ 
cies  will  also  destroy  each  other,  and  a  female  has 
been  known  to  eat  her  cubs. 

As  Eurojiean  civilization  has  juivaiiced  in  India, 
th^  nice  of  tigers,  the  .scourge  of  the  country,  has 
grailually  liecome  less  numerous.  The  Hindoos 
seldom  voluntarily  attempt  to  hunt  the  tiger ;  al¬ 
though  he  invades  their  houses  and  carries  off  their 
cattle,  and  very  often  the  people  themselves,  when¬ 
ever  there  is  a  village  in  the  neighborhood  of  an 
uncleared  wa.ste,  overgroAvn  with  reeds  and  bushes, 
called  a  jungle.  The  'caste  of  Shecarries,  whose 
busineSvS  is  hunting,  are  not  numerous  enough  to 
accomplish  this  destruction  eflectually.  The  active 
courage  of  Europeans  will  generally  remove  the  evil. 

The  tiger,  like  the  lion,  springs  upon  its  prey 
from  ainbu.sh  ;  and,  in  most  cases,  he  is  easily  ter¬ 
rified  by  any  .sudden  opposition  from  human  beings. 
A  party  in  India  were  once  saved  from  a  tiger,  by 
a  lady  opening  an  umbrella  as  she  saw  him  about 
to  spring.  A  tiger  attacked  the  horses  of  the  mail, 
on  Salisbury  Plain,  in  FIngland,  a  few  years  ago. 
The  creature  had  escaped  from  a  travelling  mena¬ 
gerie,  and,  not  forgetting  her  natural  habits,  sprung 
upon  the  leaders  as  they  pa.s8ed  her.  The  guards 
would  have  shot  he^ut  her  keepers  drove  her  off, 
and  she  escaped  to  *  hay-stack,  under  which  she 
crept,  and  was  retaken  without  difficulty.  In  nar¬ 


Thf  Tioer,  commonly  called  the  Royal  Tiger, 
IS  a  native  of  Bengal,  the  kingdoms  of  Siam  and  of 
Tonquin,  of  China,  of  Sumatra,  indeed  of  all  the 
countries  of  southern  Asia  situated  beyond  the  Indus, 
and  extending  to  the  north  of  China.  The  species 
hao  long  been  most  abundant  in  those  countries. 
The  average  height  of  the  tiger  is  about  three 
feet,  and  the  length  nearly  six  feet.  The  species, 
however,  varies  considerably  in  size  ;  and  individ¬ 
uals  have  often  been  found  much  taller  and  longer 
than  the  lion.  The  peculiar  markings  of  the  tiger’s 
skin  are  well  known.  On  a  ground  of  yellow, 
of  various  shades  in  different  specimens,  there 
is  a  series  of  black  transverse  bars,  vaiying  in  num¬ 
ber  from  twenty  to  thirty,  and  becoming  black  rings 
on  the  tail,  the  %in  iber  of  which  is,  almost  invari¬ 
ably,  fifteen.  There  are  oblique  bands,  also,  on 
the  legs.  The  pupils  of  the  eye  are  circular. 

Naturalists  have  generally  described  the  tiger  as 
a  creature  which,  in  comparison  with  the  lion,  de- 
.serves  all  the  hatred  of  mankind  and  none  of  the 
admiration.  “  To  pride,  courage,  and  strength,  the 
lion  joins  greatness,  clemency,  and  generosity  ;  but 
the  tiger  is  fierce  without  provocation,  and  cruel 
without  necessity.”  Similar  in  anatomical  struc¬ 
ture,  the  tiger  and  lion  are  similar  in  their  habits ; 
they  are  equally  cats,  driven  by  their  conformation 
to  the  destruction  of  animal  life.  There  is,  how¬ 
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rftiit merit,  white  and  glintening  as  alat/oster,  and 
s<*en  even  at  the  dislatice  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  towering  above  tlie  nearest  and  secondary 
range,  as  much  as  these,  which  are  seven  thousand 
SIX  hundn-d  feet  high,  lifted  their  giant  buttresses 
aliove  the  |ilain  on  which  the  hunting  party  were 
assembled  It  was  ini|HMMible  to  ga/^  u{iun  them 
without  a  finding  of  delight  and  awe  ;  but  in  a  few 
moments,  the  rlouds  riosed  round,  as  on  the  fairy 
rattle  of  St  John,  and  left  a  cold  gray  horizon, 
encircling  the  green  plain,  and  broken  only  hy 
■M  attered  tufts  of  |ie«pul  arul  mango  trees 

At  last,  the  elephants  all  threw  up  their  trunks 
into  the  air,  is-gaii  to  roar,  and  to  stamp  violently 
with  their  fore  feet ;  the  nijah’s  little  elephant  turned 
short  round,  and  in  spite  of  all  her  mohaul  rould 
sav  or  do,  *.he  |tosted  heiself,  to  the  rajah’s  great 
aniio\  ance,clost*  m  the  rear  of  the  collector’s  Tlie 
othei  thr«*e,  for  one  of  the  baggiige  elephants  had 
conie  out,  went  on  slowly,  but  boldly,  with  their 
trunks  niiM'd,  their  ears  exjianded,  and  their  saga- 
ciou-  little  eves  lient  intently  forxx'ard  ‘We  are 
dost*  ujKin  him,’  said  Mr.  Boulderson ;  ‘  fire  where 
you  s»H*  the  long  grass  shake,  if  he  rises  before  you.’ 
Just  lit  th.at  moment,  the  bishop’s  elephant  sUunjied 
most  Molentiv  ‘'I'liere,  there  !  ’  eried  the  mohaut, 

•  I  siw  his  head.’  A  short  roai,  or  rather  a  short 
growl,  followed,  and  the  motion  of  some  animal 
was  '•een  .stealing  away  through  the  grass.  I  fired 
as  directed,  and  a  moment  after,  seeing  the  motion 
Htill  more  plainly,  liri'd  a  s«*coiid  barrel.  Another 
■^hort  growl  followed,  the  motion  quickened,  and 
was  .stmn  lost  in  the  more  distant  jungle.  Mr. 
l>oulders4i:i  said,  •  I  should  tiot  wonder  if  you  had 
hit  him  that  last  time ;  at  any  rate  we  shall  drive 
him  out  of  the  cover,  and  then  I  will  take  care 
of  him.’  At  that  moment,  the  attendant  crowd  of 
horse  and  fixit  lK‘gan  to  run  oH  in  all  directions. 
AVc  hastened  to  the  phu'e,  but  found  that  tlie  alann 
w;ts  a  fals«‘  one;  in  hut,  we  luul  seen  all  that  we 
were  to  see  of  the  tiger,  though  we  W’ent  twice 
moiv  through  the  jungle.  A  large  extent  of  high 
grass  stretched  out  in  one  diiection,  but  thi.s  we  had 
not  now  sufficient  daylight  to  explore.  Whether 
the  aninuil  so  near  me  was  really  a  ligi'r,  I  have  no 
evUleiicc  hut  its  growl,  the  colleetor’s  opinion,  the 
assertion  of  the  mohaut,  and  the  alarm  expressed 
by  the  elephants.” 

Ill  reply  to  Bishop  llelxu’s  inquiry  of  the  collector 
It  tig(‘r-hunting  was  generally  of  the  same  kind,  he 
w:ls  informed  by  that  gentleman,  that  except  when 
under  ver\  [x'culiar  circumstances,  or  when  a  tiger 
telt  himsidf  severely  wounded,  and  wa.s  roused  to 
ievengt‘.  his  aim  was  to  renuiin  conceaieii,  and  to 
make  otl  as  quietly  as  pciSsihie.  It  was  after  he  had 
broken  cover,  or  w  hen  at  liuy,  tiiat  the  serious  part 
of  the  affray  commenced,  lie  then  sprung  out  to 
UK'et  his  enemy,  open  •mouthed,  like  the  bolde.st  of 
all  animals,  a  masiilf  dog.  and  was  shot  with  little 
trouble;  but,  if  missed,  or  imly  slightly  wounded, 
he  was  truly  fonuid.ahle.  To  which  we  may  add, 
from  the  .same  autliority,  that,  tliough  not  swift  of 
fiKit,  he  can  leap  with  amazing  strength  and  vio¬ 
lence  ;  :uid  that  his  large  heaui,  immen.se  paws,  and 
the  grant  weight  of  his  IkmIv  in  front,  often  enable 
him  to  spring  on  the  head  of  the  largest  elephant, 
and  pull  him  to  the  ground.  When  a  tiger  attacks 
one  of  these  huge  creatures,  the  latter  is  generally 
able  to  shake  him  otl ;  and  then ,  wo  be  to  him !  the 
elephant  either  kneels  and  crushes  him  at  once,  or 


gives  him  a  kick  which  braaks  half  his  ribs,  and 
sends  him  living  perhaps  twenty  |Mces.  But  a 
iaige  old  tiger  aomttimes  clings  too  faflt  to  Iw  so 
dealt  with,  and  the  elephant  is  dreadfully  tom  :  thus 
circumstanced,  it  often  happens  that  the  elephant 
himself  falls,  either  from  pain  or  with  the  hope  of 
rolling  on  his  enemy  ;  and  the  riders  are  then  in 
considerable  dan^r,  lioth  from  friends  and  foes. 
Moreover,  the  scratch  of  this  fierce  creature  is  occa¬ 
sionally  attended  with  inflammator}'  symptoms, 
though  this  rarely  happens;  and,  in  general,  both 
wounded  men  and  animals  soon  recover. 

THK  HOl^Y  TREK. 

■  I  MVTHKV. 

O  Rf.adcr  !  hast  thou  ever  stood  to  see 
The  holly  tree  ? 

The  eye  that  contempl.ates  it  well  jierceives. 

It.s  glossy  leaves 

Order’d  by  an  Intelligence  .so  wise, 

As  might  confound  the  Atheist’s  sophistries. 

Below,  a  circling  fence,  its  leaves  are  seen 
W rinkled  and  keen ; 

No  grazing  cattle  through  their  prickly  round 
Can  reach  to  wound ; 

But  as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  to  fear, 
Snuxith  and  unarm’d  the  pointless  leaves  apjiear. 

I  love  M  view  these  things  witli  curious  eyes, 
Ajid  moralize : 

And  in  this  wisdom  of  the  holly  tree 
Can  emblems  see 

Wherewith  perahance  to  make  a  pleasant  rlivine, 
One  which  may  profit  in  the  after-time. 

Thus,  though  abroad  perchance  I  might  ap))ear 
Harsh  and  austere. 

To  those  who  on  my  leisure  w’ould  intrude 
Reserved  and  rude, 

(Jentle  at  home  amid  my  friends  I’d  be. 

Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  holly  tree. 

And  should  iny  youth,  as  youth  is  apt,  I  know. 
Some  harshness  show’. 

All  vain  asperities  I  day  by  day 
Would  wear  away. 

Till  the  smotith  temper  of  my  age  should  be 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  holly  tree. 

And  ;i.s  when  all  the  summer  trees  are  seen 
So  bright  and  green, 

The  holly  leaves  their  fadeless  hues  display- 
I..e.ss  bright  than  they ; 

But  when  the  hate  and  wintry  woods  we  see,  " 
What  then  so  cheerful  as  the  holly  tree  } 

So  serious  should  my  youth  appear  among 
The  thoughtless  throng. 

So  would  I  seem  amid  the  young  and  gay 
More  grave  than  they, 

That  in  my  age  as  cheerful  I  might  be 
As  the  green  winter  of  the  holly  tree. 

Lying. — If  it  be  w'ell  weighed,  to  .say  that  a  man 
lieth,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  is  brave  toward 
God,  and  a  coward  toward  men  :  for  a  lie  faces  God 
and  shrinks  from  man. — [Montaigne. 

Dentistry. — A  countryman  went  to  a  celebrated 
dentist  for  relief,  and  never  having  encountered  so 
formidable  a  business  before,  he  stood  up  and 
opened  his  mouth  as  wide  as  a  church  door.  The 
operator  eyed  him,  as  if  afrait^f  being  swallowed 
alive,  and  said,  “  We  always  stand  outside,  sir  1 " 


THE  YOUNG  REBEL. 

■  T  MB*.  I.  C.  HALL. 

”  Nor  f rondBur  hMr  wiUt  a  dudainful  aail# 

Tha  ihort  but  liraple  annali  of  tha  poor.” 

It  was  a  bright  and  cheerful  morning — the  sun¬ 
beams  danced  merrily  on  the  gay  river  which 
skirted  the  village  of  Callow — and  the  dew-drops 
hung  like  diamonds  round  the  clustering  vine  that, 
in  those  days,  overshadowetl  the  humble  school  of 
Dame  Mabel  Leigh.  Tiear  Dame  Mabel !  she  was 
erne  of  the  governesses  of  the  olden  time,  who  ruled 
by  the  assistance  of  a  large  birch  rod,  and  sundry 
other  aids  which  are  now  out  of  fashion.  She  was 
a  very  excellent  old  woman  for  all  that ;  and  al¬ 
though  she  thought  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
school-mistress  to  reason  with  her  pupils,  yet  she 
pos.ses.sed  so  many  gcKxl  and  valuable  qualities,  that 
even  the  vicar’s  lady  treated  the  dame  with  defer¬ 
ence  and  respect.  She  had  held  undisputed  sway 
over  all  the  girls  and  many  of  the  boys,  from  two  to 
ten  years  of  age,  for  more  than  forty  years ;  but  do 
not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the  worthy  dame 
kept  one  of  those  fine  “  Establishments,”  whose 
blue,  green,  or  red  sign-boards  announce  that  “  La¬ 
dies  and  (ientlemen  are  here  taught  French  and 
English  Education,  and  all  Fashionable  Accom¬ 
plishments  ” — No  such  thing ;  the  simple  one  of 
Dame  Mabel,  w^ich  was  more  than  half  covered 
with  clustering  grapes  and  vine-leaves,  tmly  pro¬ 
mised  that  there  children  were  "  taught  to  read  :  ” 
the  villagers  of  Callow  were  quite  satisfied  if  their 
daughters  could  read  the  Bible,  sew,  hem,  and  stitch 
neatly. 

Thomas  Hill,  indeed,  the  rich,  fat,  and  rosy  land¬ 
lord  of  the  Plough  Inn,  had  only  one  daughter ; 
and  to  make  her  genteel,  as  he  called  it,  he  sent  her 
for  six  months  to  a  boarding-school.  Ilh  en  she 
bad  been  there  a  short  time,  such  a  box' arrived  at 
the  Plough !  every  one  in  the  village  thought  it 
must  be  something  verj'  beautiful  as  it  came  from 
Mary  Hill’s  school ;  and  when  it  was  opened,  ap¬ 
peared  a  piece  of  embroidery'  in  a  fine  gold  frame. 
People  were  somewhat  puzzled  at  first  to  know 
what  it  was.  There  was  an  animal,  which  might 
be  either  a  pig  or  a  mule,  with  its  heels  in  the  air; 
and  there  was  a  boy  somewhat  taller  than  a  tree, 
and  another  brown-black  looking  thing ;  however, 
the  poetry  underneath  explained  the  matter — 

”  The  Ticioua  kickiog  donkey 
Haa  thrown  my  brother  and  Pompey.” 

The  silly  people  of  Callow  (for  there  are  silly 
people  every  where)  thought  that  Mary  mu.st  be 
wonderfully  improved ;  but  the  wise  ones  knew  that 
it  was  not  right  for  a  girl  in  her  situation  of  life  to 
tt'aste  so  much  time  on  such  useless  work.  In¬ 
deed  poor  Mary  was  not  the  better  for  her  six 
months’  trip ;  she  brought  home  a  great  many  airs ; 
and  it  was  very  evident  that  she  ht|^ot  been  pro¬ 
perly  instructed ;  for  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  .say 
that  she  despised  her  parents,  because  tliey  were 
not  as  rich  or  as  fashionable  as  the  “  Pa's "  and 

Ma's"  of  the  young  ladies  she  knew  at  school. 
However,  I  have  said  enough  about  her. 

Monday  was  always  a  busy  day  with  good  Ma¬ 
bel;  the  little  floor  of  the  school- rcom  was  fresh 
sanded;  laurel,  gemmed  with  bright  hedge-roses, 
graced  the  chimney ;  the  eight-day  clock,  towering 
unto  the  ceiling,  seemed  to  tick  more  loudly  than 
ever ;  Tom,  a  venerable  old  white  mouser,  had  a 


new  blue  ribuid  round  his  neck ;  and  the  high- 
backed  chair  was  placed  so  as  to  command  not  only 
a  good  new  of  the  four  comers  of  the  room,  but  of 
a  large  cupboard  where  4)ooks  aid  work  were  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  where  the  t'try  little  people  often  con¬ 
gregated  like  a  nest  of  young  wrens,  and  whis|)ered 
and  tw'ittercd,  whenever  the  dame's  hack  was  turned 
• — then  a  little  black-looking  carvetl  table  wa» 
placed  on  the  right-hand  side  of  this  throne,  and  on 
it,  ready  for  use,  every  Monday  morning,  appeared! 
a  new  well-made  birch  rod.  The  gtKxl  dame  sel¬ 
dom  wore  out  more  than  one  a  week,  which,  con¬ 
sidering  all  things  in  those  days,  was  not  thought 
too  much.  But  I  wish  I  could  describe  the  dame 
to  you,  for  I  am  sure  you  will  never  .see  any  one 
like  her,  as  even  the  village  school-mistresses  now 
are  very  different  to  what  they  were  twenty  years 
ago:  her  apron  was  always  white  as  snow,  and 
round  it  a  flounce  full  two  fingers  deep  ;  her  necker¬ 
chief,  clear  and  .stiff,  neatly  pinned  down  in  front ; 
the  crow'n  of  her  cap  in  the  highest  pjirt  might  mea¬ 
sure  perhaps  htilf  a  yard,  st)mcwhat  more  or  less, 
and  under  it  her  nice  gray  hair  was  turned  over  a 
roller  ;  and  although  her  eyes  were  dark  and  |)ene- 
trating,  and  her  nose  long  and  hooked,  yet  her 
smile  was  so  .sweet  that  every  little  child’s  heart 
felt,  happy  when  she  gave  such  a  mark  of  approba¬ 
tion  :  but  there  wrere  times  in  very  truth  when  the 
good  dame's  anger  w'as  excited ;  and  then  she  cer¬ 
tainly  did  look  what  the  young  ones  called  “  very 
terrible.” 

“  I’ll  certainly  try  this  new  rod  on  your  bare 
shoulders,  Fanny  Sjjence,”  said  the  old  laily,  one 
"black  Monday  morning,”  to  a  little  urch-lor)king 
girl  with  blue  eyes,  who  amu.sed  herself  by  eating 
the  comers  of  her  spelling  b<x)k — "  I  ’ll  teach  you 
how  to  mrmch  your  book  as  a  rabbit  does  clover. 
Mercy  on  me  !  you  have  half  torn  out  the  pretty 
picture  of  ‘  The  Fox  and  Grapes,’  and  yo»i  have 

daubed  over  as  many  as  ten  lea\es  with - How 

did  you  get  at  my  rose-pink  i  (Jh  !  you  wicked, 
wicked  child!”  The  dame,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
now  lost  her  temper,  and  elevated  her  rod  and  voice 
at  one  and  the  same  moment.  Fanny,  who  had 
opened  her  mouth  to  commence  .squalling,  thought 
it  better  to  tell  the  truth  ;  so,  keeping  as  far  from 
the  rod  as  she  could,  said — "  Indeed,  if  you  please, 
ma’am  ,*it  was  Dick  Shaw — he  painted  ’em  for  me 
— and  he  stole  it  out  of  your  basket  ye.sterday, 
.while  you  w'ere  taking  up  the  stitches  little  Kate 
dropped  in  the  toe  of  her  stocking.” 

Before  Dame  Mabel  had  decided  what  punish¬ 
ment  to  inflict,  her  attention  was  attracted  by  little 
Kate  herself,  who  crept  slowly  to  her  seat,  with 
hanging  head  and  downcast  eyes. 

"  This  is  a  very  pretty  hour  for  you  to  come  to 
school,  miss.  WTiy,  all  your  strings  are  out,  and 
your  hands  and  arms  tom  and  dirty.  I  see  how  it 
is ;  open  your  mouth — black,  as  I  supposed ;  you 
have  bjen  down  the  lane  after  the  blackberries ; 
very  well.  I’ll  find  a  way  to  punish  you.”  The 
old  lady  stooped,  and  with  great  dexterity  drew  off 
her  garter,  (it  was  twenty  years  ago,)  and  was 
about  to  tie  the  culprit’s  hands  behind  her,  when,  in 
lisping  tones,  the  little  thing  declared  it  was  all 
Dick  Shaw’s  fault.  "  He  showed  me  the  bush, 
ma’am,  and  he  promised  to  hold  it ;  and  I  did  not 
eat  more  than  two  or  three,  when  he  pulled  it  away 
and  I  fell  into  the  ditch.”  “  And  serves  you  rij^t, 
too,”  said  the  dame — "  Girls  have  no  business  to 


play  with  boys;  hut  your  arm  is  much  scratchiHl  ] 
ja*t  here.  Well,” she  contimied.  her  k)ne  luaiaatly 
softening,  (for  she  was  really  very  kind-hearted,) 
give  me  my  blue  l«g,  and  I  will  bind  it  up  with 
some  of  the  old  linen  the  gom!  vicar’s  lady  gave 
me.”  The  hag  was  hroui;hl,  and  emptied,  hut  no 
old  linen  was  to  lie  found.  The  children  were 
severally  questioned  ;  and  at  laM  little  PltelN*  Ford, 
a  inerrv'  laughing  thing  of  six  yi-ars  (d<l,  who, 
though  she  had  miuiy  faults,  ulwa\  s  s|Mike  tlie  truth 
-  a  p(‘rfectipn  which  iiuule  her  even  at  that  age  re¬ 
spected — said  that  .she  .siiw  Dick  Shaw  puli  out  tlie 
roll  of  linen  at  twelve  o’clock  on  Friday,  and  that 
he  said  it  would  do  nicely  to  fetu-r  While  'Fom 
“  That  boy,”  siid  the  dame,  ••  shall  Is*  eX|M‘lled 
niy  school;  and  I  certainly  otiglil  not  to  have  kept 
him  since  his  trick  of  the  s|ieetacles,  nor  would  I, 
inde<Nl,  were  it  not  that  uthfrs”  ;uid  her  eye 
glanced  at  a  red-fui:ed,  red -armed  girl  of  ten,  with  u 
fuzzy  head  and  little  twinkling  eyes-  "  were  al¬ 
most  :is  hatl  as  he.  i  only  said  aimo'it,  Mary  •  and 
you  have  lie«*n  very'  gissl  since” 

By  the  way,  I  must  tell  you  that  the  aflitir  of  the 
s|)ectacles  occiirreil  two  days  after  Dirk  ratiie  to 
Dame  li*;igh’s  scliord.  Dirk  tixik  a  fancy  to  fit  his 
govemeKH’s  s|iectacles  on  Farmer  Howilt’s  hig  pig 
—and  Mary,  romping  Mary  Green,  tigreed  to  liohl 
the  pig  while  they  were  fitting  on.  Now  as  the 
pig,  who  in  this  instance  showed  more  wisrlmii 
than  either  Dick  or  Mary,  could  see  liettei  without 
than  with  spectacles,  he  mkiii  pushed  Dirk  into  a 
stagnant  pool  of  green  water,  and  left  the  luckless 
Mary  sprawling  like  a  great  frog  in  the  mire  ;  while 
he  rejoined  his  brothers  and  cousirN,  grunting  tri¬ 
umphantly,  and  curling  his  little  tail,  which  the 
fallen  Dick  had  unmercifully  pulled  in  the  contest. 
But  nothing  could  cure  the  boy’s  love  of  mischief ; 
and  every  thing  that  went  wrong  in  the  village  was 
laid  to  his  aiTount.  His  jioor  iiK»fher’s  heart  was 
almost  broken  ;  his  father  even,  hard-working  man 
as  he  was,  hail  lieen  seen  to  shed  tears  over  his 
son’s  wilffll  ways ;  and  his  sister,  a  fine,  grssl,  in¬ 
dustrious  girl  of  sixteen,  could  have  lieen  of  great 
service  to  her  parents,  were  it  not  that  her  entire 
time  w'as  taken  up  in  trying  to  keep  Dick  out  of 
mischief,  or  to  reiiair  the  mischief  Dick  had  done. 

"  It  was  he  pinned  Kitty  Carey’s  frock  to  Aunt 
Colvcll’s  red  petticoat,  and  it  tore  siith  a  great 
piece  ;  and  Kitty  cried  because  it  was  a  new  Ixmv- 
don  chintz,”  said  Mar}’  Doyle. 

"  Hush,  don’t  sjieak  so  loud,”  said  Liddy  Grant ; 
“  the  dame  will  hear  ye.” 

“  She’s  not  looking,  she’s  mending  little  Kate’s 
arm  ;  and  I  just  want  to  show  you  the  bright  new 
housewife  my  mother  gave  me,  because  I  would 
not  play  at  ‘  touch  wood  ’  with  Dick  Shaw  on  Sun¬ 
day  ;  and  I  know  that  no  good  will  come  of  him  or 
any  body  else  who  break.s  Sunday.” 

‘‘  I  tink,”  said  Anna  Miles,  who  could  not  «peak 
plain,  ‘‘  I  tink  Dick  very  bold  ;  for  he” — 

"  Bless  me,  look  !  ”  interrupted  Mary  Doyle. 
“  Hark  !  did  ye  ever  hear  such  a  screaming  i  It  is 
Dick  Shaw  himself ;  and  Patty  is  dragging  him  to 
school ;  he  kick.s  like  a  donkey — there  goes  his 
shoe.” 

“  His  bran  new  wpelling-book — and  his  hal,  that 
cost  his  poor  father  fire  shillings,”  said  the  prudent 

Liddy - «  He  has  the  best  of  it ;  Patty  wiD  never 

be  able  to  bring  him  up.” 

"She  has  the  best  of  it  now  though,”  cried  Mary, 


who,  unable  to  sit  still  any  longrr.  got  one  fisit  on 
tba  hiwer  step,  and  held  fast  to  the  door-jmet,  u.h  d 
al'raiii  that  Dick  would  brvak  loose  ami  do  mane 
more  mischief. 

Patty  pulled— i)ick  kicked  and  roared  ;  no  young 
Uuly  singing  to  du  r«  mi  /a,  tlmt  gives  nia.ster  and 
pupil  Ml  much  trouble,  ever  o)irned  her  mouth  so 
widely  as  Da-k— you  could  see  all  the  way  down 
hi.s  throat.  And  Patty  hstked  quite  a.s  lulm  and 
triuiqiiil  as  Dick  hsiked  wild  and  furious  Kvery 
body,  yes  even  the  prelly  fa<e  which  ts  now  ga/ 
iiig  over  this  pretty  (lUge,  looks  ugly  in  a  |nissiuii 
At  last  Putty’s  fiminess  cmiqiiered  Dick’s  violeiui*, 
and  she  carried  him  into  the  srluMd-nsirn 

Mere  u  fresh  niortificalKMi  awuiteii  the  young  Be- 
ls*l ;  he  hail  Is-en  ronqucrctl  by  a  ffirl  that  was 
hiul  enoiigli  ,  hut  it  was  still  worse  to  Is*  ex|M*l|ed  a 
grrD’ srlnsd  Diek  stoml  stiff  and  sturdy,  while 
the  gissi  dume  re:ul  him  a  lecture,  which,  though 
simply  worded,  conveyed  many  useful  lessons,  and 
ended  by  saying  that  "evil  romniuniralions  rornipt 
gissl  manners,"  and  he  should  no  longer  remain  in 
her  sclnsd.  Dirk  was  fonnally  exjsdled  ,  and  in  a 
little  tune  I)ame  MalM*l’s  scholars  Is'eaine  as  |iea<  e 
aide  us  they  hail  he«*ii  Is'fore  Ofistuiate  ()irk  •s*t  lo 
IkuI  an  example,  even  loinping  Maty  tJoin  Is- 
came  a  very  gissl  sort  of  a  girl 

Dick,  I  urn  sorry  to  say,  dul  not  improve ;  lot 
prsir  Isjyw,  as  well  as  rich  ones,  can  never  Is-  re. 
sfiected  or  pros|s*r  in  their  several  spheres  of  hfe, 
if  they  are  wilful,  violent,  disofs-dient,  or  Sahltath 
breakers. 

I  The  young  Rels-l’s  father,  finding  tlmt  he  eonlin- 
j  ued  so  very  wicked,  fs>miitte<l  him  to  go  to  sea  , 
and  for  many  years  no  iMie  heard  any  lliiiig  of  (A- 
stinate  Dirk,  flrar  Dame  Mabel  grew  so  old  tfiat 
the  vicar  got  a  new  mistress  for  the  sclnsd  ;  lait  the 
old  woman  continueil  to  live  there  ;  and  thougli  slie 
was  blind  and  nearly  lame,  she  never  wanted  for 
any  thing ;  for  the  |Ks>r  are  often  more  grateful 
than  the  rich,  luid  the  villager*  reriiemls;red  the 
care  and  pains  the  dame  Usik  with  them  when  they 
were  little  tnniblesome  children 

One  fine  spring  morning,  when  Patty  Miaw  was 
placing  her  aged  friend  on  a  nice  green  seat  at  the 
sch'sd  d(S>r  (for  old  people  love  to  breathe  the  pure 
air,  and  Mabel  felt  the  sun’s  rays  very  warm  ■'ind 
pleasant,  though  slie  could  not  see  its  brightness,) 
a  young  nian,  with  a  wooden  leg  and  but  one  e>e, 
in  a  tattered  sailor's  dress,  stopped,  and  brrked  ear¬ 
nestly  up  the  village.  “  Dr^  yon  want  to  see  any 
one,  young  man  »”  said  Pwty,  in  her  clear  calm 
voice—  "  or,  as  ytja  seem  very  much  faligtied,  is 
there  any  thing  I  can  give  you  ’  ”  “Is  there  an 
old  man,  a  carpeuter,  of  the  name  Shaw  in  yxir 
village?”  replied  he;  "and  can  yo»j  give  me  a 
draught  of  waler  i  for  I  have  walked  hr,  and  have 
not  a  penny  to  buy  food  ” 

"  l4tty,  Patty  !”  cried  old  blind  Mabel,  “  if  your 
brother  Dick  is  a  living  being,  that  is  his  voice.” 

And  she  was  right.  Dirk  .Shaw’s  temper  had 
prevented  his  advancement;  and  he  returned  in 
poverty  to  kis  native  viiiage,  where,  but  lr>r  the 
kind  exertions  of  bis  sister,  be  must  have  becrmie 
an  inmate  of  the  workhouse ;  (or  his  pnrents  were 
both  dead,  and  be  had  not  received  even  their  bless¬ 
ing.  But  Patty  was  beknred  by  every  one ;  and 
poor  Dick  was  sincerely  sorry  for  his  fomer  ob¬ 
stinate  ways:  aitd  be  now  manages  to  go  more 
quickly  on  the  masaeges  of  those  who  cs(do>  him 


/ 


with  his  w(K)den  leg,  than  he  used  formerly  when 
he  had  two  good  ones.  And  said  he  the  other  day, 

“  If  sincere  penitence  could  restore  iny  eye  and 
leg,  which  I  lost  4ii rough  iny  own  willfulness,  I 
might  then  be  really  useful;  buffhat  cannot  now 
Ih-  ;  so  I  must  do  my  best,  and  Ite  Uiankful  that  God 
did  not  cut  me  off  in  the  midst  of  my  sins.” 

FIDELITY;  OR  THE  FAITHFEL  DtX;. 

It  is  about  thirty-si.\  years  ago,  that  the  fatal 
.'iccident  happened  which  furnished  a  subject  for 
the  following  Iwautiful  |»oein  by  Mr.  Wordsworth. 
'I’he  unfortunate  man  w  ho  perished  was  a  resident 
ot  Manchester,  who  was  |ieiiodically  in  the  habit 
ol  visiting  the  Lakes  among  the  mountains  of  Skid- 
daw  and  Melvellyn;  and  who,  contiding  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  country,  had  ventured  to  cross 
one  of  the  |w.s.ses  late  in  a  summer  alternoon,  in 
com|iany  only  with  his  faithful  dog.  Darkness,  it 
IS  sup|»osed,  came  on  before  his  expectation — he 
wandered  from  the  track  -  and  fell  over  the  rocks 
into  fine  of  those  deep  recesses  where  human  foot 
never  trCtods.  The  dog  was  found  by  the  side  of 
his  master's  body,  after  many  weeks’  fruitless 
K-aith 

K  I  D  E  L  I  T  Y  . 

PV  WORDIWOIITH. 

IXINR  sound  the  sheiihetd  hears, 
as  of  a  dog  or  fox ; 

^  He^alts,  and  searches  with  his  eyes 
^^Kj^ong  the  scatter'd  rocks: 

^id  now  at  disttftice  can  discern 
stirring  in  a  brake  of  fern  ; 

R-om  which  immediately  leaps  out 
A  dog,  and  yelping  rtiiis  about. 

The  d(^  i.s  not  of  mountain  breed  ; 

Its  motions,  too,  aie  wild  and  shy  ; 

With  something,  as  the  .-ihejiherd  thinks. 
Unusual  in  its  cry  : 

Nor  is  there  any  one  in  sight 
All  round,  in  hollow  or  in  height: 

Nor  shout,  nor  whistle  strikes  his  ear; 

What  is  the  creature  doing  here 

It  was  a  cove,  a  huge  lecess. 

That  keeps  till  June  December’s  snow  ; 

\  lofty  precipice  in  front, 

A  silent  tarn*  below  ! 

Far  in  the  bosom  of  Helvellyn, 

Remote  from  public  road  or  dwelling 
Falhway,  or  cultivaterl  land  ; 

From  trace  of  human  foot  or  hand. 

There,  sometimes  does  a  leaping  fish 
Send  f|irough  the  tarn  a  lonely  cheer ; 

The  crags  repeat  the  raven’s  croak. 

In  symphony  austere ; 

Thither  the  raiidmw  comes,  the  cloud, 

And  mists  that  spread  the  flying  shroud 
■Vnd  sun-l>eams ;  and  the  sounding  blast 
That,  if  it  could,  would  hurry  past. 

Rut  that  enonnous  barrier  binds  it  fast. 

Not  know  ing  w  hat  to  think,  awhile  I 

The  .shepherd  stood  :  then  makes  his  way  i 
Towards  the  dogr  o'er  rocks  and  stones. 

As  quickly  as  he  may; 

Nor|fai  had  gone  liefore  ht:|lbund 
A  human  skeleton  on  the  ground; 


*  A  tarn  if  a  imall  mere  or  lake,  mostly  kifh  up  in  tl 
nouutaiai. 


Sad  sight !  thd  shepherd  with  a  sigh 
IBooks  round,  to  learn  the  history.  . 

From  those  abrupt  and  perilous  rocks^ 

The  man  hail  fallen,  that  place  pf  fear! 

At  length  upon  the  shepherd’s  mind 
It  breaks,  and  all  is  clear : 

He  instantly  recall’d  the  name. 

And  who  he  was,  and  whence  he  came ; 
Remember’d  loo,  the  very  day 
On  w’hich  the  traveller  passed  this  way. 

But  hear  a  wonder  now,  for  sake 
Of  which  this  mournful  tale  I  tell ! 

A  lasting  moniimenl  of  words 
This  wonder  merits  well. 

T^he  dog,  which  still  was  hovering  nigh,  * 
Repeating  the  same  timid  cry. 

This  dog  had  been  through  three  months’  sjiace 
A  dweller  in  that  savage  place. 

Yes,  priKif  was  plain  that  since  the  day 
On  which  the  traveller  thus  hail  died. 

The  dog  had  watch’fl  about  the  sjKit, 

'  Or  by  his  master’s  side  : 

How  nourished  here  thniugh  such  long  time 
He  knows,  who  giive  that  love  sublime. 

And  gave  that  strength  of  feeling,  great 
Above  all  human  estimate. 

ANl-riXfTE  OF  A  HORSE. 

Mr.  Catlin,  in  his  new  work  on  the  North 
American  Indians,  relates  the  following  interesting  ] 
anecdote  of  his  horse  Charley : 

“  On  this  journey,  w  bile  he  and  I  were  twenty- 
five  days  alone,  we  ha«l  much  time,  and  the  best  of 
circumstances,  under  which  to  learn  what  we  hail 
as  yet  over-looked  in  each  other’s  characters,  as 
well  as  to  draw  great  pleasure  and  real  benefit  from 
what  we  already  had  learneil  of  each  other  in  our 
former  travels. 

“  I  generally  halted  on  the  bank  of  some  little 
stream,  at  half  an  hour  of  suiKset,  where  feed  was 
good  for  Charley,  and  where  1  could  get  wood  to 
kindle  my  fire,  and  water  for  my  coffee.  The  first 
thing  was  to  undress  Charley,  and  drive  down  his 
picket',  to  which  he  was  fastened,  to  graze  over  a 
circle  that  he  could  inscribe  at  the  end  of  his  lasso. 
In  this  wise  he  busily  fed  himself  until  nightfall ; 
and  after  my  coffee  was  male  and  drank,  I  uni¬ 
formly  moved  him  up,  with  his  picket  by  my  heal, 
so  that  I  could  lay  my  hand  u{xm  his  lasso  in  an 
instant,  in  case  of  any  alarm  that  was  liable  to  drive 
him  from  me.  On  one  of  these  evenings  when  he 
was  grazing  as  usual,  he  slipped  the  lasso  over  his 
head,  and  deliberately  Unik  his  supper  at  his  plea¬ 
sure,  wherever  he  chose  to  prefer  it,  as  he  was 
strolling  around.  When  night  approached,  I  took 
the  lasso  in  hand  and  endeavored  to  catch  him,  but 
I  soon  saw  that  he  was  determined  to  enjoy  a  little 
freedom ;  and  he  continually  evailed  me  until  dark, 
when  I  abandoned  the  pursuit,  makmg  up  my  mind 
that  I  should  inevitably  lose  him,  and  be  obliged  to 
perform  the  rest  of  my  journey  on  foot.  He  had 
led  me  a  chase  of  half  a  mile  or  more,  when  I  left 
him  busily  grazing,  and  returned  to  my  little  soli¬ 
tary  bivouac,  and  laid  myself  on  my  bear-.skin  and 
went  to  sleep. 

“  In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  waked,  while  I  was 
laying  on  my  back,  and  on  half-opening  my  eyes, 
I  was  instantly  shocked  to  tlie  soul,  by  the  huge 
figure  (as  1  thought)  of  an  Indian  standing  over  me 


and  in  the  very  instant  of  taking  my  scalp  !  The 
chill  of  horror  that  paralyzed  me  for  the  first  mo¬ 
ment,  held  me  still  till  1  saw  there  was  no  need  of 
my  moving— that  my  faithful  horse  Charley  had 
‘  played  shy  ’  till  he  had  ‘  filled  his  belly,’  and  had, 
then  moved  up,  from  feelings  of  pure  affection,  or 
from  instinctive  fear,  or  possibly  from  a  due  share 
of  both,  and  taken  his  position  with  his  fore-feet  at 
the  edge  of  my  bed,  with  his  head  hanging  directly 
over  me,  while  he  was  standing  fast  asleep  ! 

“My  nerves,  which  hail  been  most  violently 
shocked,  were  soon  quieted,  and  I  feel  asleep,  and 
so  continued  until  sunrise  in  the  morning,  when  \ 
waked,  and  beheld  ipy  faithful .  servant  at  some 
considerable  distance,  busily  at  work  picking  up 
his  breakfast  among  the  cane-brakes  along  the 
biuik  of  the  creek.  I  went  busily  to  work,  pre¬ 
paring  tuy  own,  which  was  eaten  ;  and  after  it  1 
had  cUiother  half-hour  of  fruitle.ss  endeavors  to 
catch  Charley,  while  he  seemed  mindful  of  success 
on  the  evening  liefore,  and  continually  tantalized 
me  by  turning  aniuiid  and  around,  and  keeping  out 
of  my  reach.  I  recollected  the  conclusive  evidence 
of  his  attachment  and  de|)endence,  which  he  had 
voluntarily  given  in  the  night,  and  I  thought  I 
woulif  try  them  in  another  way  ;  so  I  (lacked  up  my 
things  and  slung  the  saddle  on  my  back,  trailing  my 
gun  in  my  hand,  and  started  on  my  route.  After  I 
had  advanced  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  I  looked  back, 
add  saw  him  standing,  with  his  head  and  tail  very 
!  high,  looking  alternately  at  me  and  at  the  spot 
vhere  I  had  been  encani|)ed,  and  had  left  a  little 
fire  huniing.  In  this  condition  he  stood  and  sur¬ 
veyed  the  prairies  around  for  a  while,  as  I  continuer! 
on.  He  at  length  walked  witli  a  hurried  step  to 
the  spot,  and  seeing  every  thing  gone,  began  to 
neigh  very  violently,  and  at  last  started  ofT  at  the 
fullest  sjieed,  and  overtook  me,  (lassing  within  a 
few  paces  of  me,  and  wheeling  about  at  a  few  rods 
distance  in  front  of  me,  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

“  1  called  him  by  his  familiar  name,  and  walked 
up  to  him  with  the  bridle  in  my  hand,  which  I  put 
over  his  head,  as  he  held  it  down  for  me,  and  the 
saddle  on  his  back,  as  he  actually  stoojied  to  receive 
it.  I  was  soon  arranged,  and  on  his  back,  when 
he  started  ofl'  upon  his  course  as  if  he  was  well 
contented  and  pleased,  like  his  rider,  with  the  ma¬ 
noeuvre  which  had  brought  us  tr^ther  again,  and 
aflforded  us  mutual  relief  from  our  awkard  posi¬ 
tions.  Though  this  alarming  freak  of  Charley’s 
jiassed  off  and  terminated  so  satisfactorily,  yet  I 
thought  such  rather  dangerous  ones  to  play,  and  I 
took  good  care  after  that  night  to  keep  him  under 
my  strict  authority ;  resolving  to  avoid  further 
tricks  and  experiments  till  we  got  to  the  land  of 
cultivated  fields  and  .steady  habits.” 

KINDNESS. 

A  little  word  in  kindness  spoken, 

A  motion  or  a  tear. 

Has  often  healed  the  heart  that’s  broken. 

And  made  a  friend  sincere. 

A  word  -a  look — has  crushed  to  earth. 

Full  many  a  budding  flower. 

Which,  had  a  smile  but  owned  its  birth. 
Would  bless  life’s  darke.st  hour. 

Then,  deem  it  not  an  idle  thing, 

A  pleasant  word  to  speak  ; 

The  face  you  wear,  the  thoughts  you  bring, 

A  heart  may  heal  or  break. 


The  knife  used,  is  of  a  peculiar  form,  being  convex 
on  one  edge,  and  concave  on  the  other,  m  order  to 
facilitate  the  process.  Thi  bark  is  next  cut  along 
with  the  point  of  the  knife,  from  one  eiul  of  tin* 
branch  to  the  other  twice,  and,  after  being  graduallv 
loosened  with  the  convex  edge  of  the  knife,  is 
stripped  off  in  one  entire  slip,  about  half  the  circum 
ference  of  the  branch.  The  smaller  pieces  are  then 
inserted  into  the  larger  ones,  and  are  laid  out  on 
mats  to  dr)  ;  when,  the  moisture  quickly  evafMU- 
ating,  the  tubes  contract  and  form  sidid  roils,  ac¬ 
quiring  at  the  same  time  the  rich  brown  color  in 
which  they  appear  to  us.  These  rods  are  tied 
together  in  bundles,  and  carried  to  the  government 
storehouses  in  order  to  l»e  packed  for  exportation 
The  cinnamon-bark,  before  it  is  dried,  is  of  a  (lale 
yellow,  and  about  the  thickness  of  parchment  The 
best  is  rather  pliable  and  by  that  quality  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  inferior  kinds,  as  well  as  by  its 
color ;  the  more  ordinary  being  thicker  and  brow  ner 
After  that  part  of  the  cinnamon  which  is  tit  for  ex- 
|K>rtation,  is  sent  off  to  Kurojie,  the  fragments  and 
small  pieces  are  collected  and  put  into  laige  tubs, 
with  just  w'ater  enough  completely  to  cover  them. 
This  mass,  after  being  left  for  six  or  seven  days  to 
macerate,  is  distilled  over  a  slow  tire,  and  cinnamon- 
water  is  proiluced,  with  the  oil  floating  upon  the  top 
of  it.  The  latter  is  then  carefully  .skimmed 
and  put  into  bottles,  which,  after  being  sealed, 
brought  to  the  governor,  by  w'hom  they  are  piuaed 
in  a  chest  properly  secured.  The  oil  is  extremity 
valuable,  as  the  quantity  is  less  than  can  be 
cured  from  an  equal  weight  of  any  other  spice. 


dies,  w'hich  are  resented  for  the  use  of  the  king  of 
Candy.  The  oil  also  is  bunted  in  the  lamps  of  his 
audience-chamlier,  when  he  receives  the  embassa¬ 
dors  of  other  states. 

The  fcxiUtalks  and  leaves  of  the  cinnamon-tree 
are  slightly  aromatic,  but  the  tree  emits  no  scent  I 
while  grow’ing,  except  a  little  from  the  blos.soms. ; 
It  is  the  bark  alone  which  gives  out  that  delicious 
odor,  to  which  no  other  perfume  bears  any  resem¬ 
blance.  The  tree  may  lie  cultivated  in  either  of  the 
following  ways :  By  seeds,  w'hich  must  besow'ii  in 
the  rainy  season;  by  shoots,  cut  from  large  trees; 
by  layers;  and,  fourthly,  by  tran.splanting  the  old 
stumps.  The  first  methotl  is  of  course  the  slowest, 
as  it  is  ten  years  liefore  the  tree  reaches  its  greatest 
perfection. 

The  cinnamon-tree  in  Ceylon  blossoms  in  Janu¬ 
ary  ;  in  April  the  fruit  is  rijie,  and  soon  afterward 
the  business  of  decortitation  begins.  May  and  June, 
which  are  the  most  favorable  months,  arc  styled 
the  great  hari'est ;  November  and  Decemlier,  in 
which  also  the  luirking  is  practiced,  are  called  the 
little  harvest. 

The  manner  in  which  the  workmen  judge  whether 
a  branch  or  offset  be  fit  for  cutting  is  this:  When  a 
tree  liears  fruit,  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  healthy 
state  ;  and  to  prove  whether  the  bark  be  ripe,  the 
Choliah  strikes  his  hatchet  obliquely  info  a  branch  ; 
if,  on  drawing  it  out,  the  bark  divides  from  the 
wood  the  cinnamon  has  attained  its  maturity ;  if 
not,  it  must  remain  growing  some  time  longer.  The 
.shoots  which  are  cut  down  are  from  three  to  live 
feet  in  length,  and  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  When  a  Choliah  has  cut  the  quantity 
of  sticks  W’hich  each  man  is  obliged  to  furnish  daily, 
he  carries  them  to  a  hut  or  shed  situated  in  an  open 
part  of  the  garden,  where,  with  the  a.ssistance  of  a 
companion,  he  thus  strips  off  the  bark  ;  The  first 
part  of  the  operation,  after  removing  the  buds  and 
leaves,  is  to  scrape  the  rod  thoroughly,  but  gently, 

I  so  as  to  remove  the  outer  bark  or  akin,  which,  if 
left  on,  would  embitter  the  fiavot  of  cinnamon. 


Thf.  Cinnamon-Trer,  the  classical  name  of 
W’hich  is  iMurus-Ctnuumomum,  is  a  native  of  the 
Kast  India  Islands,  w’hej^  it  grows  in  a  w’ild  state. 
From  this  tree  the  well-know’ii  spice  called  cinna¬ 
mon  is  procured.  Owing  to  the  narrow  policy  of 
^  the  Dutch,  who,  till  the  year  1810,  passessed  nearly 
Sail  of  the  Spice- Islands,  the  tree  has  never  been 
"^ultivateil  in  any  of  them,  except  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  where  large  plantations  are  worked,  which 
supply  the  rest  of  the  world  with  this  delicious  and 
valuable  article.  The  tree  in  its  wild  uncultivated 
state,  grows  to  the  height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet ;  but,  in  the  cinnamon  plantations,  it  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  rise  above  ten.  The  leaf  strongly  re.sem- 
bles  the  common  American  laurel,  except  in  being 
marked  by  three  principal  nerx'es,  which  take  their 
rise  in  the  footstalk,  and  run  lengthwise  through  it. 
At  its  first  budding,  the  young  leaf  is  of  a  brilliant 
red,  changing  gradually  from  that  color  to  a  pea- 
green  ;  it  becomes,  in  its  maturity,  of  a  dark  olive 
upon  the  upper  side,  and  of  a  rather  lighter  shade 
upon  the  undersurface.  The  fine  teint  of  the  young 
shoots  is  brilliantly  contrasted  with  the  rich  hue  of 
the  full-grown  leaves.  The  blossom  is  w’hite,  hav¬ 
ing  the  cerolla  six-parted,  and  about  the  same  si/e 
as  that  of  the  lilach,  which  it  also  resembles  in 
growth,  except  that  the  footstalks  to  the  flowers  of 
the  cinnamon-tree  are  longer  than  those  of  the  for¬ 
mer  shrub,  consequently  the  bunch  of  flowers  is 
less  compact.  The  blos.soms  are  produced  from  the 
axills  of  the  leaves,  or  from  the  extremities  of  the 
branches;  the  scent,  although  w’cak,  is  extremely 
pleasant,  resembling  a  mixture  of  the  rose  and  the 
lilach.  The  fruit  is  a  small  berry  of  the  form  and 
consistence  of  an  olive,  and  is  filled  w’ith  a  bony 
kernel.  It  ripens  in  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  and 
is  gathered  by  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
tracting  its  oil,  which  they  use  to  perfume  their 
hair,  and  to  anoint  them.selves  with  upon  grand  oc¬ 
casions.  This  oil,  when  congealed,  becomes  of  a 
solid  substance  like  wax,  and  is  formed  into  can- 


A  NAVAL  RKMINISCENCK 

In  the  year  1804,  when  Preble,  a"  comniiHiore  of 
the  American  siiuadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  was 
gaining  glory  before  Tripoli,  alike  for  himself.  Ins 
officers  and  crews,  and  for  his  country,  lieutenant- 
commandant  Richard  Somers  h:ul  coiiimand,  under 
him,  of  the  Nautilus,  a  scluMiner  of  fourteen  guns. 

During  the  sevenil  tights  which  hiul  previousi) 
occurred  with  the  enemy,  this  officer  had  shown 
great  bravery  as  commander  of  gnn-lxiat  number 
one ;  and  noxv  suggested  to  the  commodore  that  a 
hapjiy  result  might  jiossibly  lx*  obtained  by  convert¬ 
ing  the  ketch  Intrepid,  a  captured  craft  of  atmiit 
seventy-five  tons — the  identical  vessel  with  v\hich 
the  gallant  Decatur  had  IsKirdetl,  recaptured,  .iiid 
burned  the  frigate  Philiulelphia— into  a  tire-.ship, 
and  sending  her  into  the  harlnu  under  the  walls  of 
the  ba.shaw’s  castle,  in  direct  contact  with  the  en¬ 
tire  marine  force  of  the  Trijiolitans. 

This  daring  and  highly  dangerous  enterprise  be¬ 
ing  determined  upon,  Siniers,  with  whom  it  had 
originated,  received  orders,  to  which  he  was  thus 
entitled,  to  conduct  it ;  and  the  necexsarx’  prc  pjira- 
tions  were  jiromptly  made  by  him  Fifteen  thou- 
siind  pounds  of  powder  w’ere  first  placeil  bxisely  in 
the  hold  of  the  ketch,  and  ujion  this,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thirteen-inch  fusiled  .shells,  with  a  tram 
attached  from  the  cabin  and  fore-|)eak  Only  one 
officer,  the  talented  and  lamented-  Henry  >V’ads- 
worth,  brother  of  the  present  Commodore  VV:uls- 
worth,  was  to  accompany  him,  and  four  volunteer 
seamen  were  to  compose  his  crew 

All  things  were  now  in  readiness,  except  the  s«*- 
lection  of  the  men,  for  it  came  to  this,  at  last,  every 
1  man  on  board  the  Nautilus  having  volunteered  for 
This  done,  it  was  determined  without 


the  service. 
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EVERY  YOUTH’S  GAZETTE 


[Vot.  1. 


delay  to  attempt  the  enterprise,  and  to  succeed  in  it 
or  pt'rish. 

Two  n'ghts  successively  did  the  Intrepid  move; 
hut  owin;;  to  lie:ht  and  ba^llin^  winds,  nothing  could 
be  accomplished.  These  failures,  and  an  unusual 
movement  in  the  harbor,  after  dark,  on  the  third 
night,  led  Somers  to  believe  that  the  suspicions  of , 
the  enemy  had  been  excited,  and  that  they  were  on 
the  look-out.  It  was  the  general  impression  that 
their  jHjwder  was  nearly  exhausted ;  and  as  so  large 
a  quantity  as  was  on  board  the  ketch,  if  captured, 
would  greatly  tend  to  protract  the  contest,  b^re 
setting  off,  he  aildressed  his  crew  u}H)n  the  subject, 
telling  them  “  that  no  man  need  accomjiany  him  | 
who  had  not  come  to  the  resolution  to  blow  himself  | 
up,  rather  than  lie  captured  ;  and  that  such  was  fully 
his  ow’n  determination !  ”  Three  cheers  was  the 
only  reply.  The  gallant  crew  rose,  as  a  single 
man,  with  the  resolution  of  yielding  up  their  lives, 
sooner  than  surrender  to  their  enemies;  while  each 
stepped  forth,  and  begged,  as  a  favor,  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  apply  the  match  !  It  was  a  glorious  | 
moment,  and  made  an  impression  on  the  hearts  of 
those  witnessing  it,  never  to  be  forgotten.  j 

All  then  took  leave  of  ever)  officer  and  of  every  ■ 
man,  in  the  most  cheerful  manner,  w’ith  a  shake  of  j 
the  hand,  as  if  they  already  knew  that  their  fate  : 
was  doomed ;  and  one  and  another,  as  they  jiassed  | 
over  the  side  to  take  their  posts  on  lioard  the  ketch,  j 
might  be  heard  in  their  own  peculiar  manner,  to  | 
cr)’  out,  “  I  say,  Sam  Jones,  I  leave  you  my  blue  i 
jacket  and  duck  trowsers,  stowed  away  in  my  bag;”  , 
and  “  Bill  Curtis,  you  may  have  the  tarpaulin  hat, ; 
and  guernsey  frock,  and  them  jietticoat-trowsers  I 
got  in  Malta— and  mind,  boys,  when  you  get  home, 
give  a  good  account  of  us !  ”  In  like  manner  did  j 
each  thus  make  his  oral  will,  to  which  the  writer 
was  witness,  and  which  will  and  testament” 
he  caused  to  be  executed  to  the  ver)'  letter. 

It  was  about  nine  o’clock,  on  the  night  of  the  4th 
of  September,  1814,  that  this  third  and  last  attempt 
was  made.  The  Nautilus  had  been  ordered  to  fol-  j 
low  the  Intrepid  closely  in,  to  pick  and  bring  out 
her  boat’s  crew,  in  case  they  should  succeed  in  the  j 
exploit.  Hence,  though  it  was  ver)'  dark,  we  j 
never  lost  sight  of  her,  as  I  had  been  directed  by  j 
the  first  lieutenant,  the  late  gallant  Washington  j 
Reed,  who  commanded  in  the  absence  of  Somers,  \ 
to  keep  constant  watch  of  her  for  this  purpose  with  | 
a  night-glass.  i 

At  the  end  of  an  hour,  about  ten  o’clock,  P.  M.,  | 
w’hile  I  w'as  engaged  in  this  duty,  the  awful  explo- ' 
sion  took  place.  For  a  moment  the  flash  illumin¬ 
ated  the  whole  heavens  around,  while  the  terrific 
concussion  shook  every  thing  far  and  near.  Then  | 
all  was  hushed  again,  and  ever)'  object  veiled  in  a  ; 
darkness  of  a  double  gloom.  On  board  the  Nauti-  j 
lus,  the  silence  of  death  seemed  to  pervade  the  en¬ 
tire  crew  ;  but  quickly  the  dm  of  kettle-drums  beat 
ing  to  arms,  with  noise  of  confusion  and  alarm,  was 
heard  faom  the  inhabitants  on  shore.  To  aid  in 
the  escape  of  the  boat,  an  order  was  now  given  by 
Reed,  to  “  show  a  light,”  upon  the  appearance  of 
which,  hundreds  of  shot,  from  an  equal  number  of 
guns,  of  heavy  calibre,  from  the  batteries  near, 
came  rattling  over  and  around  us.  But  we  heeded 
them  not ;  one  thought  and  one  feeling  alcme  had 
possession  of  our  souls — the  preservation  of  Somers 
and  his  crew « 

Ae  moment  after  moment  passed  by,  without 


bringing  with  it  the  preconcerted  signal  from  the 
boat,  the  anxiety  on  board  became  intense  ;  and  the 
men  with  lighted  lanterns,  hung  themselves  over 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  till  their  hefWs  almost  touched 
the  water,  a  position  in  which  an  object  on  its  surface 
can  be  seen  farthest  in  a  dark  night,  with  the  hope 
of  discovering  something  which  would  give  as.sur- 
ance  of  its  safety.  Still  no  boat  came,  and  no  sig¬ 
nal  was  given  ;  and  the  unwelcome  conclusion  was 
at  la.st  forced  ujion  us,  that  the  fearful  alternative 
of  blowing  themselves  up  rather  than  be  captured, 
so  bravely  determined  upon  at  the  outset  of  the  en- 
terpise,  had  been  as  bravely  put  in  execution.  The 
fact  that  the  Intrepid,  at  the  time  of  the  explo.sion, 
had  not  proceeded  as  far  into  the  harbor,  by  several 
hundred  yards,  as  it  was  the  intention  of  Somers  to 
carry  her,  before  setting  her  on  fire,  confirmed  us 
in  this  apprehension  ;  still,  we  lingered  on  the  spot 
till  broad  daylight,  though  we  lingered  in  vain^  in 
the  hope  that  some  one,  at  least,  of  the  number, 
might  yet  be  rescued  by  us  from  a  floating  plank  or 
.spar,  to  tell  the  tale  of  his  companion.s’  fate. 

To  our  astonishment,  we  learned  next  day  that 
Lieutenant  Israel,  a  gallant  youth,  who  had  been 
sent  with  orders  from  Commodore  Preble  to  Somers, 
alter  he  was  under  way  in  the  ketch,  had  accom- 
panied  him  in  the  expedition,  and  had  shared  his 
destiny. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  noble  fellows,  who,  a 
few  days  only  liefore,  on  board  their  own  gun-boat 
number  one,  hal  beaten  six  of  the  enemy’s  fleet,  of 
equal  force  with  them.selves,  immediately  under  the 
guns,  and  within  pistol-shot  of  a  shore-battery :  an 
achievement  accomplished  only  in  their  peculiar 
position,  by  hacking  astern,  and  keeping  up  an  in- 
ces.sant  tire  of  canvass-bags,  filled  with  one  thousand 
mu.sket-balls  each,  till  our  gallant  Commodore  in  the 
“  Constitution,”  stood  in  to  take  the  fire  of  the  bat¬ 
ter)’,  and  thus  enable  us,  under  his  cover,  to  obey  the 
order,  “  to  come  out  of  action  y”  a  signal  which  hail 
already  been  flying  more  than  an  hour,  and  which 
Somersat  first  wouU  not,  and  at  last  (from  the  fierce¬ 
ness  of  the  fight)  could  not  see. — [Naval  Magazine. 

AnMiRABLF.  Re.mark. — One  of  the  best  and  rea¬ 
diest  answers  we  recollect  ever  to  have  heard,  was 
made  last  year,  at  the  meeting  held  in  Julien  Hall, 
for  the  suppression  of  intemperance.  A  highly  re¬ 
spectable  gentleman  present  had  his  misgivings 
about  the  propriety  of  making  entire  abstinence  the 
ground-work  of  reform,  and  frankly  declared  that 
neither  courtesy  to  his  visiting  friends,  nor  the 
usages  of  social  life,  would  permit  him  to  subscribe 
to  this  restriction.  Among  other  illustrations  to 
prove  that  spirits  might  be  often  advantageou.sly 
used,  he  instanced  those  authors  who  were  said  to 
draw  their  inspiration  from  the  bottle,  and  who 
wrote  best  when  most  intoxicated.  He  alluded, 
particularly,  to  the  supposed  declaration  of  Lord 
Byron,  that  some  of  his  best  productions  were 
written  under  the  influence  of  gin.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Pierpont,  (we  must  be  excused  for  naming  him  in 
print,)  in  answer,  ver)-  happily  said,  “  I  very  much 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  stot)’  related  of  the  noble 
bard ;  but  if  it  be  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  he 
was  more  under  the  influence  of  gin  when  he  made 
this  confession,  than  when  he  wrote  his  poetr)' !  ” 
The  effect  of  this  reply  was  prodigious ;  notwith¬ 
standing  the  character  and  solemnity  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  the  audience  expressed  their  senations  in  some 
rounds  of  ttardering  applause.— [F^ulitnthropist.  | 
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THE  THREE  SONS. 


BY  BET.  J.  MOULTRIE. 


I  HAVE  a  son,  a  little  son, 

A  boy  just  five  years  old. 

With  eyes  of  thoughtful  earnestness, 

And  mind  of  gentle  mould. 

They  tell  me,  that  unusual  grace 
In  all  his  ways  appears. 

That  my  child  is  grave,  and  wise  of  heart. 
Beyond  his  childish  years. 

I  cannot  say  how  this  may  be  ; 

I  know  his  face  is  fair, 

And  yet  his  chiefest  comeliness 
Is  his  sweet  and  serious  air.  . 

I  know  his  heart  is  kind  and  fond, 

I  know  he  loveth  me. 

But  he  loveth  yet  his  mother  mofe, 

With  grateful  fervency. 

But  that  which  others  most  admire. 

Is  the  thought  that  tills  his  mind. 

The  food  for  grave,  inquiring  speech. 

He  every  where  dotli  find. 

Strange  questions  doth  he  a.sk  of  me. 
When  we  ttigether  walk ; 

He  scarcely  thinks  as  children  think. 

Or  talks  as  children  talk. 


Nor  cares  he  much  for  childish  sports*— 
Doats  not  on  bat  or  ball, 

.  But  looks  on  fnanhoiHl’s  ways  and  works. 
And  aptly  mimics  all. 

HiiTlittle  heart  is  busy  still. 

And  oftentimes  perplex’d 
With  thoughts  about  this  world  of 
And  thoughts  about  the  next. 

He  kneels  at  his  dear  mother’s  knee. 

She  teaches  him  to  pray. 

And  strange,  and  sweet,  and  solemn,  thei 
Are  the  words  which  he  will  say. 


Oh,  should  my  gentle  child  be  spared 
To  manhood’s  years,  like  nR;  , 

A  holier  and  a  wiser  man 
I  trust  that  he  will  be. 

And  when  I  look  into  his  eyes. 

And  on  his  thoughtful  brow, 

I  dare  not  think  what  I  should  feel. 
Were  I  to  lose  him  now. 


tf 


II. 

I  Imve  a  son,  a  second  son, 

A  simple  child  of  three ; 

I  ’ll  not  declare  how  bright  and  fair 
His  little  features  be. 


I  do  not  think  his  light  blue  eye 
Is  like  his  brother’s  keen. 

Nor  his  brow  so  full  of  childish  thought, 
As  his  hath  ever  been. 


Rut  his  little  heart’s  a  fountain  pure. 

Of  kind  and  tender  feeling. 

And  his  every  look’s  a  gleam  of  light. 

Rich  depths  of  love  revealing. 

When  he  walks  with  me,  the  countr)'  folk. 
Who  pass  us  in  the  street. 

Will  shout  for  joy,  and  bless  iny  boy. 

He  looks  so  mild  and  sweet 
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A  playfellow  is  he  to  all, 

And  yet,  with  cheerful  tone. 

Will  sing  his  little  song  of  love. 
When  left  to  sport  alone. 

His  presence  is  like  sunshine,  sent 
To  gladden  home,  the  earth. 

To  comfoit  us  in  all  our  griefs. 

And  sweeten  all  our  mirth. 

Should  he  grow  up  to  riper  years, 
God  grant  his  heart  may  prove 
As  sweet  a  home  for  heavenly  grace. 
As  now  for  earthly  love. 

And  if,  beside  his  grave,  the  tears 
Our  aching  eyes  must  dim, 

God  comfort  us  for  all  the  love 
Which  we  shall  lose  in  him. 


I  have  a  son,  a  third  sweet  son. 

His  age  I  cannot  tell. 

For  they  reckon  not  by  years  and  months, 
Where  he  hath  gone  to  dwell. 

To  us,  for  fourteen  anxious,months, 

His  infant  smiles  were  given, 

And  then  he  bade  farewell  to  earth. 

And  went  to  live  in  heaven. 

I  cannot  tell  what  form  is  his. 

What  looks  he  weareth  now. 

Nor  guess  how  bright  a  glorj’  crowns 
His  shining  .seraph  brow. 

The  thoughts  that  fill  his  sinless  .soul. 

The  bliss  which  he  doth  feel. 

Are  numbered  with  the  .secret  things  ■ 
Which  God  will  not  reveal. 

But  I  know,  for  God  hath  told  me  this. 

That  he  is  now  at  rest. 

Where  other  bles.sed  infants  are. 

On  their  Saviour’s  loving  breast.  • 

What  e’er  befalls  his  brethren  twain. 

His  bliss  can  never  cease ; 

Their  lot  may  here  be  grief  and  fear. 

But  his  is  certain  |)eace. 

It  may  be  that  the  tempter’s  wiles 
Their  souls  from  bliss  may  sever. 

But,  if  our  own  poor  faith  fail  not. 

He  must  be  ours  for  ever. 

When  we  think  on  what  our  darling  is. 
And  what  we  still  must  be  ; 

When  we  mu.se  on  that  world’s  perfect  bliss. 
And  this  world’s  miser)’. 

When  we  groan  beneath  this  load  of  .sin, 
And’feel  thi.s  grief  and  pain. 

Oh,  we’d  rather  lose  our  other  two. 

Than  have  him  here  again. 

Skckel  Pear. — The  original  pear  tree  of  this 
most  delicious  species  was  a  seedling  which  sprung 
up  on  the  farm  of  Lawrence  Seckel,  about  a  mile 
above  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Dela^4’are  and 
Schuylkill  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  It  was 
still  standing  and  bearing  a  few  years  since,  though 
somewhat  decayed  on  one  side.  The  name  of  the 
person  on  whose  grounds  it  grew  was  given  to  the 
pear.  The  name  is  frequently  mis-spelt  and  pro¬ 
nounced.  It  is  not  Sickle,  nor  Seckle,  nor  Seekle, 
but  Seck-el. 


AMY  ROSS, 

AND  HER  BLIND  GRANDFATHER. 

BT  THi;  AUTHBK  BF  “  IBLITABT  HOl'B*.” 

Do  you  see  that  pretty  little  girl,  and  that  old 
man,  sitting  together  by  the  way-side,  on  that  green 
sunny  bank  under  the  old  hawthorn  ?  That  poor 
old  man  is  blind,  quite  blind;  and  that  good  little 
girl  oftehTeads  him,  about  this  hour  on  summer 
evenings,  to  that  pleasant  spor,  where  the  last  sunJi 
beams  shine  brightly  on  the  green  .sheltered  bank, 
and  on  the  old  man’s  uncovered  head^  for  his  hat  is 
ofl",  you  see — his  little  grand-daughter  holds  it  as  if 
to  ask  alms  from  the  pas.sers  by  ;  but  she  does  not 
beg,  though  she  and  her  old  grandfather  are  very 
poor ;  she  only  holds  it  for  him  that  he  may  feel 
the  comfortable  warmth  of  the  setting  sumbeams  on 
his  bare  head,  and  among  its  thin  silver)'  locks. 

That  poor  old  man  now  lives  in  the  parish  work- 
hou.se;  yet  the  time  was,  when  he  hatl  a  comfortable 
dwelling  of  his  own.  A  good  jarm-house,  with  a 
pretty  garden  and  orchard,  and  bams,  and  granaries, 
meadow  and  com  land,  and  much  cattle.  Ami  then 
he  was  a  very  happy  man ;  for,  beside  his  worldly 
substance,  he  had  a  wife  and  children  whom  he 
loved,  and  who  loved  him  dearly,  and  for  a  great 
many  years  he  prospered  in  all  his  undertakings. 

Happy  was  it  for  Adam  Hartly,  that  while  all 
went  well  with  him,  he  never  forgot  his  dependence 
on  the  Giver  of  all  good,  nor  ever  lay  down  in  his 
bed  at  night,  nor  arose  from  it  in  the  morning,  with¬ 
out  thanking  Him  for  his  mercies,  nor  ever  pas.sed 
a  day  without  reading  some  portion  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  his  assembled  family.  Happy  was  it 
for  Adam  Hartly  that  he  was  thus  piously  obser\’ant 
in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  for  at  last  the  evil 
days  came,  and  then  he  was  not  forsaken  by  the 
God  in  whom  he  trusted. 

First  of  all,  sickness,  grievous  sickne.ss !  was  sent 
into  his  house — and  of  five  blooming  and  beautiful 
children,  fast  growing  into  youths  and  maidens, 
four  were  taken  away  from  him,  within  a  few 
weeks  of  each  other,  by  a  contagious  malady ;  and 
their  mother,  worn  out  by  grief  and  anxiety,  was 
soon  after  laid  in  the  chtirch-yard,  beside  the  green 
graves  of  her  departed  children. 

Then  Adam  Hartly  was  left  alone,  without  any 
to  care  for,  or  to  comfort  him,  but  one  little  daugh¬ 
ter  in  her  fourteenth  year ;  but  she  was  a  goo*l  and 
dutiful  child,  and  grew  up  into  a  fine  young  woman, 
the  joy  and  bles.sing  of  her  father’s  life.  And  after 
a  time,  Mary  Hartly  became  a  wife,  and  her  hus¬ 
band  came  to  live  with  her  in  her  own  dear  home, 
with  her  indulgent  father,  who  believed,  in  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  his  own  honest  heart,  that  William  Ross 
had  chosen  his  Mar)’,  and  won  her  for  his  wife, 
from  motives  of  pure  affection,  without  any  inter¬ 
ested  views  toward  her  future  fortune.  And  for  a 
while  the  young  man’^  conduct  was  such  as  to  give 
him  tolerable  if  not  entire  satisfaction ;  but  again 
the  hand  of.  God  fell  heavily  on  the  head  of  Adam 
Hartly — a  dimness  c^ie  upon  his  sight,  and  in  a 
very  short  time,  total  darkness  sealed  it  for  ever ; 
and  while  the  heavy  stroke  was  .still  recent,  a 
.second  followed,  and  through  the  faithlessness  of  a 
friend,  for  whom  he  had  lieen  bound  to  the  full 
value  of  all  his  worldly  substance,  Adam  Hartly 
was  recced  in  one  day  to  utter  destitution  !  Such 
afliktions  were  very  hard  to  bear,  and  the  old  man’s 
heart  felt  ready  to  break,  when  he  looked  on  his 
dear  daughter,  and  on  her  little  Amy*  who  had  been 
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bom  under  his  roof ;  but  then  he  called  to  mind  the 
the  Almighty  arm  was  still  their  refuge  and  deft  nee. 
and  submitted  without  a  murmur. 

Every  thing  was  sold  :  the  old  farm-house,  an 
all  the  land  belonging  to  it— cows,  sheep,  oxen — - 
every  thing;  Adanr  Hartly  had  nothing  left  that  he 
could  call  his  own,  except  a  little  wearing  .ipparil^ 
.and  some  few  articles  of  furniture,  which  he  saved 
t  from  the  general  wreck,  to  furnish  a  small  room  for  ' 
himself,  in  the  cottage  to  which  his  daughter  and 
her  husband  betook  themselves,  when  obliged  to  f 
quit  the  comfortable  home  which  hail  sheltered  f 
them  so  long.  ^ 

And  now  it  wirs  th.ai  the  character  of  William  * 
Rftss  displayed  itself  in  its  true  colors.  He  did  not, 
indeed,  absolutely  refuse  a  refuge  to  the  father-in- 
law  to  whom  he  owed  so  much.  Some  feelings  of 
shame,  and  the  thought  of  what  people  would  say 
of  him,  forbade  this ;  but  he  mlmitted  the  respecta¬ 
ble  old  man  into  his  house  with  reluctant  churlish¬ 
ness,  and  grudged  the  jtoor  comer  of  it  assigned  to 
his  use,  and  the  scanty  portion  allotted  to  him  of  th«  •* 
common  weal.  And  yet  William  Ross  was  by  no 
means  reduced  to  extreme  poverty  by  the  ruin  of  a 
his  father-in-law.  The  cottage  to  which  he  retired 
was  his  own,  with  a  little  land  adjoining;  and  he 
was  a  hale  and  powerful  man,  able  (even  without 
other  means)  to  have  maintained  his  family  in 
plenty  and  comfort.  But  he  was  a  man  of  a  hard  ‘ 
and  selfish  nature  ;  and  when  no  longer  restraine^, 
by  interested  motives,  gave  way  to  all  his  wickeoP., 
propensities.  - 

V’ery  soon  he  became  a  notorious  drunkard  ami  \ 
swearer,  and  a  hardened  sabbath -breaker ;  and,  after 
neglecting  his  labor  and  his  little  property,  he  would 
stay  away  for  days  and  nights  together  fnun  his  -  ^ 
house  and  family — and  when  he  returned,  so  savage  fl 
was  his  conduct,  that  hia^Mxir  wife  and  child  learned 
to  tremble  at  his  approaching  footstep.  But  what  1 
went  deepest  into  Mary’s  heart  was,  his  treatment 
of  her  dear  old  father ;  and  more  than  once  she  flung  J 
herself  before  him  in  the  fury'  of  his  passion,  and  I 
received  on  her  own  slight  and  delicate  form,  the^ 
blow  aimed  at  the  blind  man’s  head.  And  he  himt  V 
self,  old  Adam  Hartly,  bore  all  in  patience,  for  God’* 
sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  dear  daughter,  and^heik 
little  Amy;  and  if  a  soft  answer  could  always  tuim 
away  wrath,  his  meek  replies  might  well  havedisl 
anned  even  that  of  his  brutal  son-in-law;  but  h#  ■ 
was  a  heartless,  cruel  man — and  from  year  to  yea^ 
went  on  from  worse  to  worse,  till  his  poor  wife’ll 
heart  was  quite  broken,  and  she  lay  down  on  thal 
bed  from  which  she  w;is  never  mor?  to  arise,  tiQt 
carried  thence  in  her  coffin.  . 

The  sight  of  that  death-bed  would  have  totAed  V- 
the  hardest  heart.  The  poor  little  girl’s  face  wa^ 
pres.sed  close  to  her  dying  mother’s  cheek,  on 
raised  pillow— while  she  struggled  h.ard  to  8Uppre||& 
her  sobs,  and  to  listen  attentively  to  the  broken  aett 
cents  that  bade  her  put  her  trust  in  God,  and 
him  always  with  a  perfect  heart ;  and  be 
dutiful  to  her  father,  and  to  her  dear  old  trrandfau^^ 
And  then  the  voice  of  the’ dying  woman  ta  tn^ 
away,  and  she  too  sobbed  bitterly ;  and  the  po® 
man,  who  knelt  beside  the  bed,  holding  one  ol  htf 
cold  hands  in  his,  tried  to  comfort  her  and  bles»l6a 
but  he  could  not  speak .  Even  the  unfeeling 
of  the  cruel  husband  relented  at  this  sight,  aib  ' 
stood  looking  on.  with  a  sullen  brow,  from  a 
comer  <rf  the  lillle  chamber;  and,  coming forwi^  J  [  { 
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he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  disenf^aged  hand  of  his 
jKKir  wife,  and  muttered  some  half-gracious  words 
of  assurance  that  “  the  old  man  should  never  want.” 
And  that  cold  promise  so  gladdened  the  <le|iarting 
spirit  of  the  an.\ious  daughter,  that,  half-raising 
herself  in  bed,  she  cried  out  in  a  strong  voice — 

“  God  ble.ss  you  for  that,  ^Villiam  !  ” — and  then  a  j 
sweet  smile  spread,  like  moonlight,  over  her  whole  | 
countenance,  and  her  eyes  closing,  as  if  in  s^ep,  | 
she  sank  softly  down,  and  breathed  her  last  sigh  j 
into  the  bosom  of  her  child.  j 

Little  Amy  Ross  wa-^  only  eight  years  old  when 
her  mother  died  ;  but  early  sorrow  and  untimely  ; 
care  h:id  subdued  her  young  gay  spirit  to  a  serious 
and  thoughtful  cast  of  character,  very  uncommon  ; 
in  a  child  of  such  tender  age  ;  so  that  she  took  little  i 
delight  in  childish  plays,  or  with  youthful  compan- 1 
ions.  She  never  was  so  happy  as  when,  seated  on  • 
her  little  stool,  at  her  grandfather’s  knee,  they  two  j 
talked  together  of  her  dear  mother,  now  a  saint  in  j 
heaven,  or  she  read  from  the  Bible  some  chapter  j 
pointed  out  bv  the  old  blind  man,  while  his  hand  ' 
rested  upon  her  young  fair  head,  smoothing  its  soft 
silky  waves  with  the  most  endearing  and  caressing 
fondness. '  •  | 

For  a  short  season, William  Ross  remembered  his  | 
promise  to  his  dying  wife,  and  kept  it  with  tolerable 
decency ;  that  is,  he  refrained  from  jiersonally  ill 
using  her  aged  father,  or  from  taunting  his  helpless¬ 
ness  and  infirmities ;  and  he  .still  granted  him  the 
shelter  of  his  roof,  and  a  bitter  morsel  of  the  bread  | 
of  dependence ;  but  even  such  jxxir  progress  in  the 
task  of  well  doing,  soon  exhausted  the  feeble  reso-  I 
lution  of  the  unrep«Mitant  and  miserable  man,  who 
'  plunged  deejier  than  ever  into  vicious  courses  and  ■ 
evil  company,  and  before  the  sods  were  grown  to-  j 
gether  upon  his  wife’s  gr.ive,  he  brought  into  his  ' 
house,  a  coarse  unpqiu  ipled  woman,  to  be  thestej»- ! 
mother  ol  her  orphan  child,  and  drove  his  aged  jta-  i 
rent  forth  from  his  inhospitable  door  to  seek  shelter  | 
in  the  {larish  workhouse.  | 

Bitterly — bitterly  did  }K)or  little  Amy  weep  and 
sob,  as  she  l<'d  her  dear  grandfather  by  the  hand  to 
that  comfortle.ss  home  ;  and  very  hard  she  felt  it,  to 
pronii.s*'  him,  as  he  required,  that  she  would  still 
be  good  and  dutiful  to  her  father,  and  even  do  her  ' 
best  to  please  a. id  content  the  hard  woman  who  was  j 
set  over  her,  in  the  place  of  her  own  gentle  mother.  ! 
But  she  did  promise  all  this,  liecause  her  ilear  I 
grandfather  said  it  would  comfort  him  for  all  his 
troubles,  and  make  him  hapjiy,  even  in  the  work- 
house.  And  when  the  old  man  lifted  her  u|»  to  bless  j 
and  kii»  her,  as  they  jiarted  at  the  door  of  the  dark, 
ghxiiny  building,  and  bade  her  remember  and  do  all 
that  she  had  engaged  to  do,  for  his  sake — and  for  I 
the  sake  of  her  dear  deail  mother,  and,  aliove  all,  i 
for  God’s  sake ;  the  loving  child  burst  into  an  agony  | 
of  tears  and  soblied  out,  in  her  almost  inarticu¬ 
late  distress,  “  1  will !  1  will  grandfather  ! — only  be 
happy.” 

And  well  did  Amy  Ross  keep  the  promise  exacted 
from  her  at  that  cruel  moment — and  very  patiently  | 
did  the  meek  and  timid  child  submit  to  the  heavy  | 
yoke  that  was  laid  upon  her  by  her  harsh  step¬ 
mother,  and  to  the  increasing  severity  with  which 
she  was  treated  by  her  father,  whose  brutal  tem- 
.  .  per,  often  aggravated  to  frenzj  by  the  malicious 
tongue  of  his  new  helpmate,  too  frequently  vented 
itseU  ui  blows  and  curses  on  his  unoffending  child. 

•  But  never  did  a  hasty  word,  or  a  sullen  murmur,  or 


so  much  as  a  reproachful  look  escajie  her,  even  .  The  Present  Number. — There  cannot,  I  think, 
when  she  wtis  tried  to  the  uttermost — and,  at  last,  ■  one  among  all  my  youthful  readers,  who  will 
when  her  step-mother  wa.s  afflicted  with  a  tedious  not  be  able  to  select  many  things  to  please  and  in- 
illness,  after  her  little  baby  was  born,  Amy  proved  struct  him,  from  the  rich  and  various  articles  which 
such  a  tender  and  careful  iiui-se,  and  showed  such  till  the  pages  of  this  iminher  of  the  (iazette.  Among 
love  and  kindness  toward  the  little  helpless  in-  them  will  be  found  many  things  suitable  for  the 
fant,  her  half  sister,  that  the  heart  of  its  mother  was  most  matured  intellect,  which,  at  the  same  time,  are 
touched  with  some-  relentings  of  gra^ ude  and  affec-  well  arlapted  to  the  understanding  of  any  intelligent 
tion  toward  the  forgiving  child,  who  thus  repaid  youth.  In  preparing  matter  for  the  Gazette,  1  aim 
good  for  evil ;  and  from  that  time  forward  Amy’s  to  have  it  come  fully  up  to  the  supposed  standard 
home  became  a  less  unhappy  one,  and  she  w^  of  the  intellectual  comprehension  of  youth.  Tt  is 
treated  With  comparative  kindness  and  occasional  better  to  write  a  little  adove  the  understanding  of  a 
indulgence.  youthful  reader  than  Mow  it;  for  the  former  man- 

But  the  only  indulgence  for  which  .she  ever  ner  will  exercise  and  sti-engthen  his  mind  If  the 
longed — the  only  favor  she  ever  liadlt  at  heart  to  subject  of  any  article  which  may  be  read,  be  inter- 
obtain,  was  that  of  being  allowed,  when  she  had  esting,  no  ambitious  and  intelligent  boy,  or  girl,  will 
worked  cheerfully  all  day,  at  various  tasks,  to  steal  leave  it  till  the  meaning  is  fully  comprehended. 

away  for  an  hour  in  the  evening,  down  to  the  ..  i  ,  *•  l 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^  ,  New  buBsi  RISERS. — bince  the  last  issue  ol  the 

gloomv  work-house,  to  clasp  her  arms  around  the  i  .  u  .  •  i  i 

”  ,  •  ,  ,  ,  ....  Gazette,  new  subscribers  have  iioured  in  like  a 

neck  of  her  dear  gmndfather-to  kiss  him,  and  ask  .^his  has  been  highly  gratifying  to  the 

his  blessing,  after  she  had  whispered  in  his  ear  that  publisher,  and  will  induce  them  to  make 

she  had  done  her  liest  “  tog.ve  content  at  home;”  exertions  to  please,  (frders  have  been 

and  It  the  weather  was  u  arm  and  pleasant,  to  leal  received  for  large  numbers  of  the  Gazette,  from  the 
out  the  old  man  to  his  favorite  walk  m  the  avenue  i,, 

that  led  to  Hartly-farm  ;  or  to  that  sheltered  re.sting  various  and  entertaining  contents  must  certainly 
place,  on  the  green  daisy-covered  bank,  where  you  ^  delightful  relief  and  relaxation,  after  drier 

have  just  seen  him  seated,  with  his  little  affectionate  studies 
comjianion.  '  .  - — 

.  ,  ,  .  ,  „  ,  Oth  1  hope  my  friends,  and  the  friends  of  chil- 

•  And  very  olteii  Amy  brings  her  Bible  to  that  ,  .  •„  .u  a- • 

^  dren,  everv  where,  will  use  their  efforts  to  increase 

plea.sant  spot,  and  re.'itls  a  chapter  from  it  to  the  old  r  .u  -v-  ,  ‘  i  u 

^  the  circulation  of  the  f  oLTH  s Gazette.  Toclubs 

blind  man,  to  whose  ear,  even  the  words  of  Iite  ,  ,  ,  ,, 

.  ,  .  .  ,  r.  ,  ol  leu  persons  it  IS  sent  foio/ieoo//ar  a  year.  When 

sound  sweeter  from  the  innocent  lips  of  his  duteous  .  l 

.  .  ,  .  ,  .  ,  d  IS  considered  that  I  give  sixteen  iiages  in  each 

Amy.  And,  this  evening,  she  has  been  reiieating  ,  .  ,  .  ,  .  u  l  i 

,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  .  ,  .  .  .  iiunilier,  with  many  hand.soine  embellishments,  the 

to  him  a  little  hvmii,  which  she  has  latelv  learned  ,  ..  ,  ,  ,,  , 

f  ,  1  •  ‘  ,  t  ,  I-  ,1  r,.,  cheapness  olthetiazette  will  lie  appai-enl  to  all.  I 

from  a  iKiok  given  to  her  by  a  kind  lady — “The  I,  '  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  i 

,,  ‘  want  giKid  .agents  throughout  the  country,  and  my 

Little  \illager’s  Hymn-Book.”  Amy’s  eyes  till  with  ,  ,,  ,  • 

, ,  .  •  , ,  I  young  readers  could  get  a  great  many  new  subscri- 

tears,  and  her  voice  tremhies  a  little,  as  she  repeats  •  .  ...  ,,  ,  ,  '  r. 


that  pretty  hymn  — for  it  is  one  “  about  a  child  and 


t)ers  for  me  if  they  would  set  about  it.  'I’he  Post- 


Li-  1  '  If  .1  „  1  -L  II  .11  master  w  ill  always  send  money  free  of  imstage,  if 

a  blind  gramltather  -  and  the  old  man  s  sightless  •  •'  i  -n 

eye-balls  .are  glistening  also,  as  he  listens  to  that  to  t  o  so.  ^ 

youthful  voice,  and  those  allecting  words.  But,  {)CJ-  I  have  a  great  niimlter  of  beaiitiliil  pictures 
when  Amy  comes  to  the  last  verse —  for  future  numlM-rs  of  the  (iuzette,  and  fiojie  to 

Think  no  nior«-oi  tiu>in,  aged  man  !  make  every  succe.ssive  pajter  lietter  lhan  the  one. 

Kor  .IKRK  tho.i  hast  no  friend  ;  ”  uumk-r  is  nearly  all  original, 

she  stops  abruptly,  at  the  end  of  those  two  first 

lines,  and  bursting  into  tears,  liides  her  face  in  the  T  H  K  P  U  R  S  I  1 1  ,S  Oh  ^  O  U  I  H  . 
old  man’s  bosom,  and  murmurs  in  broken  accents,  T  he  youth  ol  this  country,  even  from  the  mo- 


“  but  i/ou  have  me,  dear  grandfather !  ’’-and  clasp-  |  considered  old  enough,  by  their  jia- 

ing  her  still  clo.ser,  Adam  Hartly  fervently  exclaims,  f''""'  home  to  the  higher  schools, 

“  Yes,  1  have  thee;  thee,  still,  my  precious  chil.l:  '^i»'':dions  to  prejiare  themselves 

Blessed  be  (hkl  for  It -and  he  will  bless  thee,  | ‘I'*’ of  nrfinluHKl,  almost  invari- 
niy  Ani> ,  for  thy  love  and  duty  to  thy  old  blind  “•'»  "’ith  high  and  aspiring  iKqK's  of  the  fu- 

grandfather  ”  ultaii'iiwid  of  wealth  or  jKilitical  distinction. 

,,,  .  ,,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,,  I  Andlwoiiklhereremark.thatinnoothercoun- 

W  as  not  Amy  Ross,  think  you,  a  happy  child  %it  .  ,  ,.  ..  .■  ,, 

.  ,  ,  ,  ,  try  in  the  world  exists  so  many  lacilities  tor  at- 

night  ?  And  though,  when  she  went  tiack  to  her  *.  .  ,  .  .  i  .  .i  .  ,  . 

,  ^  .  I  1  taming  lMith,  or  at  least  the  Iprmer  ol  those  two 

lather's  cottage,  dark  looks  Irowned  on  her,  and  ...  ,  .  ,  .i  i  .  .  , 

^  •  objects,  which  very  Irequently  is  but  an  earnest  ol 

rough  words  reproached  her  long  absence  and  her 


suppei  was  stinted  to  a  cru.st  of  dry  bread  and  a  ..  •  .u  t  :  . _ 

*  ,  , ,  ,  ,  ^  ,  Some  few  iK'rsons  m  this  country,  it  is  true,  as- 

draught  of  cold  water;  tet  think  you  not  that  Amy  .  .  ,  .  i  i-  n  .v 

°  •  I  |»ire  to  literary  eminence,  liending  all  their  energies 

Ross,  having  reverently  said  her  accustomed  iirayer,  ,  .  .  .  r  .i  .  u  .  o, .  „  li 

^  •  .  ,  ,  ,  .,li  to  the  attainment  of  that  object,  olten-tmies  reckle.ss 

laid  down  her  head  that  night,  on  the  hard  pillow  ,  .  c  ■.  i  f  .u  •  i  i 

,,  •  ,  .  1-  .  •  oltheabilityorthewantofit,andoftheirlKxlily 

of  her  uncurtained  bed,  Vith  a  lighter  and  happier  .  •  .  i  .r 

.  I  .  .1  1  f  I  ..I  11  con.stitutions  to  sustain  their  mental  efforts.  But, 

heart  than  beats  in  the  Ikisoiu  of  many  a  little  lady,  .  f-n-- 

.  ,  ,  J  .  „  .  .  .  f  .  1  of  these  lew,  how  many  lall  victims  to  their  own 

indulged  in  all  her  capncious  lancies,  surleited  with  .  ,  • 

,  .  '  1  /•  1 1  J  .  .  I  II  .  imprudence  or  indiscretion,  just  as  they  are  abimt 

dainties,  and  folded  to  rest  on  down  pillows,  under  *  *•  u  i  * 


,  to  commence,  or  soon  alter  they  have  commenced, 

,  ,  .  .  their  career  of  action  on  the  stage  of  life.  Such 

Solon  lieing  asked  wliat  city  was  best  modelled,  martjTs,  however,  are  looked  upon  with  much 
he  replied,  “  That  where  those  who  are  not  injured  more  symjiathy  and  compassion  than  are  those  of 
are  no  less  ready  to  pro.secute  and  punish  oHenders,  the  tw'o  cla.sses  of  aspirants  named  in  the  first  part 
thaw  those  who  are.”  of  these  remarks. 


\ 


The  road  to  wealth  runs  through  a  countrj*  of 
diversified  soil,  “good,  bad,  and  indifferent” — con¬ 
sisting  of  mountain,  valley,  and  plain  ;  and  fortu¬ 
nate  is  he  that  passes  safely  over  it  to  the  goal. 
There  are  many  dangerous  {)a.ssages  on  the  way — 
some,  indeed,  imminently  so,  arising  from  the  \ery 
nature  of  the  road  itself — but  more  from  the  dele¬ 
terious  atmosphere  in  which  the  traveller  frequently 
finds  himself  involved,  and  which  insidiously  pen¬ 
etrates  and  pen’ades  his ‘mind,  and  leads  it  astray, 
if  it  be  not  previously  imbued  with  the  principles 
of  true  morality,  and  fortified  wit  h  the  armor  of  the 
Christian  virtues. 

There  are,  jierhaps,  more  temptations  to  do  posi¬ 
tive  wrong,  in  mercantile  pursuits  of  ever)’  branch, 
including  financiering,  as  it  is  called,  than  in  any 
other  with  which  the  writer  is  acquainted — and  his 
observations  have  not  been  limited,  either  in  his 
own  or  in  foreign  countries. 

The  youth  that  commences  his  race  on  the  plain, 
with  wealth  at  his  command,  more  frequently  finds 
his  resources  and  his  fortunes  end  in  the  valley,  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  than  he  who,  without 
’pecuniar)'  means,  begins  to  ascend  the  mountain 
first,  and  by  dint  of  personal  effort,  by  industry  and 
perseverence,  reaches  the  summit,  wheuce  he  can 
survey  the  valley  ami  the  plain  before  him,  and 
trace  out,  distinctly  and  certainly,  the  true  road 
leading  to  the  object  of  his  aim.  The  latter  having 
jiatiently  acquired  what  the  former  seldom  does — a 
habit  of  diligence,' prudence,  and  economy;  and, 
what  is  more,  confidence  in  the  powers  and  talents 
entrusted  to  him  by  his  beneficent  Creator ;  he  can 
lay  his  plans  with  a  greater  probability  of  success 
than  his  opposite  aspirant,  who  started  on  thes.ame 
road,  but,  unfortunately,  at  the  other  and  the  wrong 
end;  where  it  would  have  been  better,  jierhaps,  for 
him  to  have  remained,  and  emiiloyetf  his  means  and 
his  talents  in  other  pursuits,  of  a  more  ennobling 
and  elevated  chanicter.  I  would  not,  however,  be 
understood  to  recommend  indolence  or  ease  to  the 
wealthy  youth ;  but  activity  in  some  benevolent, 
and  really  worthy  pursuit,  tending  to  benefit  both 
himself  and  his  fellow-men  :  of  .such  ir  is  easy  to 
make  a  choice,  and  the  field  of  ojieration  is  wide. 


America  and  the  northern  countries  of  Earojie  ; 
from  some  of  the  latter,  however,  he  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  driven  out ;  he  was  extirjiated  much  earlier 
in  England  than  in  any  other  country  of  Eurojie. 
They  once  aboundeil  there,  and  spread  trouble  and 
terror  throughout  the  land  An  old  writer  on  Brit¬ 
ish  Antiquities  .says,  “  the  moneth  which  we  now 
call  January,  they  culled  •  Wolf-moneth,’  to  wit. 
Wolf  moneth,  because  peojile  ate  wont  always  in 
that  moneth  to  lie  more  in  danger  to  be  devouretl 
of  wolves,  than  in  any  .season  els  of  the  vcare ;  for 
that,  through  the  extremity  of  cold  and  snow,  those 
ravenous  creatures  could  not  find  of  other  beasts 
sufficient  to  feed  ujion.”  It  is  s;tid  that  the  natural 
ferocity  of  the  wolf  is  greatly  increa.se<l  by  the  taste 
or  smell  of  human  blootl.  Singly,  the  wolf  has 
rarely  been  known  in  this  country  to  attack  a  m.an  ; 
but,  when  excited  by  hunger,  they  roam  through 
the  forests  by  night  in  droves  of  ten  or  a  dozen  each, 
making  night  hideous  by  their  unearthly  bowlings: 
wo  to  the  lost  or  fielated  tniveller  who  meets  them  ! 

There  is  now  living,  in  one  of  the  western  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  state  of  New- York,  an  elderly  physician 
who  met  with  a  is’rilous  ailventure  with  wolves  in 
his  younger  days.  The  country  when*  he  resideil 
was  then  but  juirtly  cleared,  and  thinly  settled  He 
was  n’tnrning  home  alKiiit  ten  o’clock  at  night  from 
a  visit  to  a  jKitient;  his  jiath  lay  through  a  dense 
forest,  and,  as  he  was  riding  along  on  horse-back, 
his  horse  was  suddenly  .set  iijmiii  by  a  half-starved 
jKick  of  wolves,  six  in  all.  Instantly  on  observing 
their  approach,  of  which  be  h:ul  fieen  forewarned 
by  their  hideous  howling,  he  seized  hold  of  the 
limb  of  a  large  tree  under  which  he  was  riding,  and 
sprang  up  into  the  binnehes.  The  jKxir  horse  was 
most  mcrciles.sly  devoured  by  the  ravenous  animiiis, 
who  prowled  and  howled  atioul  his  bones  until  the 
day  liegan  to  dawn,  when  they  fled  to  their  lurking 
jdiwes  in  the  rtx:ks.  The  night  was  intensely  cold, 
and  the  doctor  was  barely  able  to  keep  from  perish¬ 
ing  by  the  frost.  In  the  morning  a  general  turn  out 
was  made  by  the  neighbors  to  seanrh  for  him  ;  he 
was  soon  discovered  by  hii  cries — but,  on  being 
found,  bcjth  his  legs  were  so  badly  frozen  that  he 
was  entirely  unable  to  render  himself  any  es.sential 
assistance  in  descending  from  the  tree.  His  neigh¬ 
bors,  however,  soon  found  means  of  getting  him 
doMTD,  and  of  conveying  him  home.  It  was  found 


The  W01.P  is  one  of  the  most  ferocious  and  un- 
tameable  of  wild  animals.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  tame  and  thoroughly  domesticate  him, 
but  I  know  only  one  or  two  recorded  insUuices  of 
succes.s.  They  generally  seem  to  acquire  a  fear 
instead  of  a  love  of  man,  which  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
finement  is  exhibited  by  a  morose  and  vindictive 
imjiatience.  The  cowardly  ferocity  of  their  natures 
is  rarely  restrained  by  discipline  ;  they  are  not  to 
be  trusted.  The  avenige  height  of  the  common 
wolf  is  about  two  feet  six  inches;  and  the  length 
of  the  bexly  about  three  feet  eight  inches.  The 
average  duration  of  their  life  is  estimated  at  eighteen 
years. 

The  most  di.stingui.shed  naturalists  agree  in  this]: 
that  there  is  an  e.s.sential  difference  in  the  charac¬ 
ters,  though  little  or  none  in  the  jdiysical  structures, 
of  wolves,  properly  so  culled,  and  of  dogs  in  the 
wildest  state.  Dogs  and  wolves  are  natural  foes  : 
Esquimaux  dogs  set  up  a  fearful  howl  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  wolf,  iuid  yet  it  is  difficult  to  distin¬ 
guish  these  animals  by  their  outward  appearance. 
Captain  Parry,  in  the  Journal  of  his  Second  V'oyage, 
says,  “  a  Hock  of  thirteen  wolves,  the  first  yet  .seen, 
cros.sed  the  ice  in  the  bay,  from  the  direction  of  the 
huts,  and  jiassed  near  the  ships.  These  animals, 
as  we  afterward  learned,  had  accomjKinied  or  closely 
followal  the  Esquimaux  on  their  journey  to  the 
island  the  preceding  day  ;  and  they  proved  to  us  the 
most  troublesome  jiart  or  their  suite.  They  .so 
much  re.semble  the  Estjiiimaux  dogs,  that,  luul  it 
not  been  for  .some  doubt  among  the  olficers  who 
had  .seen  them  whether  they  were  so  or  not,  and 
the  consequent  fear  of  doing  these  jKXir  peojde  an 
irrejiarable  injury,  we  might  have  killed  most  of 
them  the  .same  evening,  for  they  «<uiie  boldly  to 
look  for  food  within  a  few  yards  of  the  .ship,  and 
remained  there  for  some  time. 


To  THK  Editor  ok  "  Evf.rt  Yoctii’k  Oaikttr  :  ” 

I  was  very  much  amused  witii  the  account  I  .saw 
in  your  jtajx?r  of  the  .sagacity  of  a  cat.  It  reminds 
me  of  the  .sagacity  of  cat  we  have  in  our  family. 

When  shut  out  of  doors,  or  in  a  pantry,  if  the 
door  has  a  thumb  latch  iijMin  it,  she  will  stand  on 
her  hind  legs,  sujiporting^herself  on  the  ring  of  the 
latch  with  one  of  her  fore  paws,  and  jat  with  the 
other  until  she  raises  the  latch ;  then  pu.sh  the  door 
ojien,  and  walk  in :  .so  that  in  order  to  keep  our 
outer  d(X)r  shut,  we  find  it  neces.sjir)'  to  keep  it 
ixdted.  She  often  tries  her  hand  on  the  knobs  of 
our  room  doors,  but  she  has  not  yet  learned  to  turn 
a  knob.  My  eldest  si.ster  mentioned  to  me  that 
some  time  since  .she  read  in  a  jiajx'r  that  a  cat  could 
see  in  the  dark,  which  she  believed.  But  when  she 
saw  our  cat,  who  was  shut-in  a  dark  j(antry,open 
the  door  in  her  ii.sual  way,  by  raising  the  latch,  and 
leave  it  ajar  that  she  might  see  to  catch  mice,  and 
return  to  the  shelf  from  which  she  hail  jumjied,  to 
watch  for  them,  my  sister’s  ojiinion  was  changed, 
and  she  was  satisfied  that,  could  pussy  have  seen  in 
the  dark,  she  would  not  have  ojiened  the  doar  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  light.  ‘  Yours,  &c.  W.  F-  S. 


In  another  jdiice 
he  says,  “  these  animals  were  .so  hungry  and  fear¬ 
less,  as  to  take  away  some  of  the  Esynmaiix  dogs 
in  a  snow-house  near  the  Hecla’s  stern,  though  the 
men  were  at  the  time  within  a  few  yards  of  them.” 
And  yet,  unquestionably,  those  Esquimaux  dogs 
were  nothing  more  than  wolves  in  a  state  of 
domestication. 

The  wolf  U  peculiarly  an  inhabitant  of  North 


i 
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tiecessar}-  to  amputate  both  his  legs.  This  incident 
occurred  more  than  forty  years  ago,  but  the  good 
<loctoi  is  still  living,  a  hale,  heaily  old  man- 

Tire  following  fearful  wolf  stor)',  is  related  by 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  resjrectable  settlers  of 
Vermont : 

“  ’Twas  a  night  of  January,  in  the  year  ’27.  We 
had  l)een  to  a  quilting  party,  about  two  miles  from 
a  .«ettleinent  of  tour  or  live  log-houses.  ’Twas 
rather  late ;  there  was  no  moon — and  a  dull,  gray 
shadow  of  ha/e  hung  all  around  tlie  horizon,  while 
overhetul  a  few  pale  and  .sickly-lcoking  stars  gave 
us  their  dull  light.  There  were  six  of  us  in  com¬ 
pany  ;  Harry  Mas«>n,  and  myself,  and  four  as 
pretty  girls  as  ever  grew  up  this  side  of  the  Green 
Mottntains — they  were  my  two  si.steis,  and  Many’s 
sister,  and  his  sweetheart,  the  daughter  of  our  next 
neighlnir,  named  Caroline  Allen.  She  was  plea¬ 
sant  and  kind-hearted,  gentle  and  sweet-spoken, 
and  so  intelligent  that  every  body  loved  her.  No 
wonder  that  Hairy  Mason  loved  her,  boy  though 
he  w.as,  for  we  had  neither  of  us 
teenth  summer. 

Our  path  lay  through  a  thick  forest  of  oak,  with 
here  and  there  a  tall  pine  raising  its  dark  full 
shadow  against  the  sky,  with  an  outline  rendered 
indistinct  by  the  darkness.  The  snow  was  deep, 
but  the  surface  was  frozen  strong  enough  to  liear 
our  weight,  and  we  hurried  on  over  the  white 
pathway  with  ra}iid  .steps. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far,  liefore  a  long  howl 
came  on  oufears.  We  all  knew  it  in  a  moment, 
and  I  could  feel  a  shudder  thrilling  the  arms  that 
were  folded  close  to  nij-  own,  as  a  sudden  cry  burst 
from  the  lips  of  all  of  us  — ‘  tlie  wolves!  the  wolves!’ 

Did  you  ever  see  a  wild  wolf — not  oue  of  your 
caged,  broken  down  show  animals,  which  are  ex¬ 
hibited  for  sixpence  a  sight — but  a  fierce,  half- 
starved  ranger  of  the  forest,  hurrying  and  howling 
over  the  barren  snow,  actually  mad  with  hunger.’ 
There  is  no  one  of  (»o«l’s  creatures  which  has  such 
a  frightful,  fiendish  look  as  this  animal. 

Another,  and  another  howl  -and  then  we  could 
hear  distinctly  the  quick  patter  of  feet  behind  us. 
We  turned  right  aliout,  and  ItKikeil  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  sound.  ‘  They  are  after  us,’  said  Ma¬ 
son,  jHiinting  to  a  line  of  dark  gliding  bodies — and 
so  in  fact  they  were,  a  xvludetriKip  of  them,  howl¬ 
ing  like  so  many  Iiidiiuis  in  a  |Mnv-wow.  We  luul 
no  weapons  of  any  kind  ;  and  we  knew  enough  of 
the  nature  of  the  wild  creatures  who  followetl  us, 
to  feel  that  it  would  lie  useless  to  contend  with 
them.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose — the  sav¬ 
age  beasts  were  close  upon  us.  To  attempt  flight 
would  have  been  a  hopeless  aft'air.  There  was  but ! 
one  chance  of  escajie,  and  we  instantly  seiz.e<l  upon 
it.  ‘  To  the  tree — let  us  climb  this  tree,’  I  cried, 
springing  forward  toward  a  low-l»oughed  and 
gnarled  oak,  which  I  saw,  at  a  glance,  might  be 
easily  climbed  into  Harry  sprang  lightly  into  the 
tree,  and  aided  in  placing  the  terrified  girls  in  a 
place  of  comparative  security  among  the  thick 
boughs.  I  was  the  last  on  the  ground,  and  the 
whole  troop  were  yelling  at  my  heels  before  1 
reached  the  rest  of  the  company.  There  was  one 
moment  of  hard  breathing  and  low  exclamation 
among  us,  and  then  a  feeling  of  calm  thankfulness 
for  escape.  The  night  was  cold,  and  we  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  sliiver  and  shake — but  there  was  no  murmur, 
no  complaining  among  us,  for  we  could  distinctly 


see  the  gaunt,  attenuated  bodies  of  the  wolves  be¬ 
neath  us;  and  every'  now  and  then  we  could  .see 
great,  glowing  eyes  staring  up  info  the  tree  where 
we  were  .seated ;  and  their  yells  were  long  luid 
terrible. 

I  know  not  how  long  we  remained  in  this  situa¬ 
tion,  for  we  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  time 
— when  T  heard  a  limb  of  the  tree  cracking,  as  if 
breaking  down  beneath  the  weight  of  some  of  us, 
and  a  moment  after  a  shriek  went  through  my  ears 
like  the  piercing  of  a  knife  1  A  light  form  went 
plunging  down  through  the  branches,  and  fell  with 
a  dull,  heavy  .sound  on  the  stiff  snow. 

‘  O!  my  God,  I  am  gone !  ’ 

It  was  the  voice  of  Caroline  Allen.  The  poor 
girl  never  .spoke  again  !  There  wa.s  a  horrid  dizzi¬ 
ness  and  confusion  in  my  brain,  and  I  sp'rke  not — 
and  I  stirred  not,  for  the  xvhole  was  at  that  time 
like  an  ugly,  unreal  dreana  I  only  remember  that 
there  were  cries  and  shudderings  around  me — per¬ 
haps  1  joined  with  them — and  that  there  were 
smothered  groans  and  dreadful  howls  underneath ! 
It  was  all  over  in  a  moment.  Poor  Caroline — she 
was  actually  eaten  up  alive.  The  wolves  hail  a 
frightful  feast,  and  then  they  became  raving  mad 
with  the  taste  of  blooil. 

When  I  came  fully  to  myself — when  the  horrible 
dream  went  ofl^ — (and  it  lasted  but  a  moment) — I 
struggleil  to  shake  off  the  arms  of  my  si.sters,  which 
were  clinging  around  me,  and  could  I  have  cleared 
my.self,  I  should  have  jumiied  down  among  the 
raging  animals.  But  when  a  second  thought  came 
over  me,  I  knew  that  any  attempt  to  rescue  would 
be  useless.  As  for  poor  Ma.son,  he  was  wild  with 
horror.  He  hail  tried  to  follow  poor  Caroline  when 
she  fell,  but  he  could  not  shake  off  the  grasp  of  his 
terrified  sister. 


Fkw* columns  rose,  when  Rome  was  free, 
To  mark  her  patriots’  last  rejiuse ; 
When  she  outlived  her  liberty. 

The  Emp’rors  mausoleums  rase ; 

And  Trajan’s  shaft  was  rear’d  at  last. 
When  freedom  from  the  Tiber  pass’d. 

Better  than  Trajan,”  lowly  lies. 

By  broad  Potomac’s  silent  shore. 
Hallowing  the  green  declivities 
With  glory,  now  and  ever  more. 

Art  to  his  fame  no  aid  hath  lent — 

His  country  is  his  monument. 


ANECDOTE  OF  AN  INDIAN  CHIEF. 

Durinu  the  great  American  War,  an  English 
officer,  in  command  of  a  foraging  jiarty,  was,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  soldiers,  surprised  by  a  large  am- 
bu.sh  of  Indians,  who  poured  in  a  destructive  lire 
upon  them,  by  which  many  of  the  Engli.sh  were 
killed.  The  .survivors  hal  hardly  time  to  look 
from  whence  the  attack  jiroceeded,  when  the  In¬ 
dians  .sprung  forward  from  their  lurking  place’with 
yells  more  savage  than  the  howls  of  the  wild  bea.sts 
of  the  forests.  Tlte  few  Flnglish  who  were  not 
killed  or  di.sabled  took  to  flight ;  it  being  impossible 
to  withstand  tlie  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
and  among  the  fugitives  was  the  officer,  who  had 
receix'ed  a  wound  in  his  left  arm. 

For  a  short  time  he  did  not  consider  himself  pur¬ 
sued,  but  after  forcing  his  w'ay  with  difficulty 
through  the  wildest  and  gloomiest  thickets,  for 
alxmt  half  an  hour,  he  was  alarmed  to  hear  the 
well  known  whoop  of  the  Indians  not  far  from  him. 
He  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  for  what  chance  hail 
he  of  escajie  in  those  thick  woods,  every  pass  of^ 
which  was  probably  as  familiar  to  his  enemies  a'l 
unknown  to  himself  ?  He  sought  the  deepest  re- 
ces.ses,  but  the  Indians  still  kept  near  him,  and  an 
accident  only  prevented  his  being  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  dlscovereil  by  them.  There  was  a  hollow 
place,  almost  like  a  well,  in  his  path,  the  mouth  of 
which  was  so  overgrown  with  wild  shrubs  as  not 
to  be  perceptible,  except  on  a  minute  search.  Into 
Uiis  he  fell,  and  though  he  was  bruised  by  his  fall, 
he  was  here  effectually  concealed  from  the  Indians. 
More  than  once  he  heanl  their  foot.ste()s,  as  they 
)Ki.s.sed  by  hiif  place  of  concealment. 

When  several  hours  hail  elapsed,  and  all  seemed 
still,  the  officer  ventured  to  stir  from  his  hiding  place 
His  wound  w 


seen  our  seven 


His  youth,  and  weak  constitution 
and  frame  were  unable  to  withstand  the  dreadful 
trial ;  and  he  stood  close  by  my  side,  w'ith  his  hands 
firmly  clenched,  and  teeth  set  closely,  gazing  down 
U{)on  the  dark,  wrangling  creatures  below,  with 
the  fixed  stare  of  a  maniac.  Around  us  was  the 
thick,  cold  night,  and  below  the  ravenous  wild- 
beasts  were  lapping  their  bloody  j.aws,  and  howling 
for  another  victim. 

The  morning  broke  at  la.st;  and  our  frightfnl  ene¬ 
mies  fled  at  the  first  advance  of  daylight,  like  so 
many  cowardly  murderers.  We  waited  until  the 
sun  l)ad  risen  before  we  ventured  to  crawl  down 
from  our  resting  place.  We  were  chilled  through ; 
every  limb  was  numbed  with  cold  and  terror ;  and 
jKK>r  Mason  was  delirious,  raving  wildly  about  the 
dreadful  things  he  hail  witnessed.  There  were 
bloody  stains  all  around  the  tree ;  and  two  or  three 
long  locks  of  dark  hair  were  trampled  in  the  snow'. 

We  had  gone  but  a  little  distance  when  w'e  were 
met  by  our  friends  from  the  settlement,  who  hail 
become  alarmed  at  our  absence. 

They  were  shocked  at  our  wild  and  frightful  ap- 
and  my  brothers  have  often  times  told 


■as  |tainful ;  his  limbs  were  stiff ;  and 
it  w'as  W'ith  great  difliculty  that  he  could  get  out  of 
the  pit  into  which  h^had  fallen.  At  last  he  effected 
his  deliverance,  and  faint  and  wounded  as  he  was, 
and  though  the  night  was  dark  and  di.smal,  he  set 
forth  in  hopes  of  rejoining  the  English  army. 

He  hail  not  proceeded  far  when  a  light,  glimmer¬ 
ing  through  the  trees,  uttracteil  his  attention  :  he  ap¬ 
proached  it  W'ith  great  caution,  and  sheltering  him¬ 
self  from  obserx'ation,  regarded  with  much  anxiety 
a  party  of  Indians,  who  were  assembled  round  a 
great  fire,  roasting  the  flesh  of  a  deer.  Their  wild 
and  savage  looks,  as  they  sat  on  the  ground  in  the 
red  light  of  the  fire,  were  truly  alarming ;  and  the 
officer,  afraid  of  being  seen,  changed  his  position  in 
the  hope  of  concealing  him.self  more  effectually.  In 
doing  so  he  .struck  his  wounded  arm  against  a 
b|anch,  which  caused  him  such  violent  pain  that 
I  he  was  unable  at  the  moment  to  prevent  a  cry  of 


pearance 

me  that  al  first  view'  we  all  seemed  like  so  many 
crazed  and  brain -stricken  creatures.  They  assisted 
us  to  reach  our  homes ;  b’«t  Heniy-  Mason  never 
recovered  fully  from  the  dreadful  trial. 


Archidemus  being  asked  to  go  and  hear  a  person 
who  imitated  the  nightingale  to  perfection,  an¬ 
swered,  “  I  have  heard  the  nightingale  herself.” 

To  one  w’ho  contemptuously  asked  what  number 
of  men  there  were  in  Sparta,  Archidemus  replied, 
“  Enough  to  keep  bad  men  at  a  distance.” 
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apony  bursting  from  him.  In  a  moment  the  Indians 
were  on  their  feet,  luid  in  another  they  had  dragged 
him  forth. 

Wounded  as  lie  was,  and  thoiigli  his  enemies 
were  too  numerous  to  leave  any  chance  of  success¬ 
ful  resLstance,  the  officer  drew  his  sword  and  en- 
deavoced  to  defend  him.self,  for  he  dreaded  the  tor¬ 
ture  which  he  knew  the  Indians  would  indict  on 
him  if  he  became  their  captive.  So  unequal  a  strife 
w'ould  speedily  have  terminated  in  the  death  of  the 
officer,  but  that  an  old  Indian,  who  h;ul  hitherto 
stood  aloof,  sjirung  forward,  and  waving  his  toma¬ 
hawk  over  the  Engli.shman,  forbade  any  one  to 
harm  him. 

It  was  fortunate  that  this  old  Indian  was  the 
chief  of  his  tribe,  and  was  highly  reverenced  by  his 
people  for  his  great  strength  and  skill  in  war  and 
in  hunting.  They  sullenly  obeyed  him.  He  ad- 
dres.sed  the  officer  in  broken  French,  of  which  lan¬ 
guage  many  of  the  Indians  who  w’ere  in  league  with 
the  French  hiwl  a  slight  knowledge.  He  promised 
him  protect^!!,  and  gave  him  fixid.  Perceiving 
that  their  captive  w’as  wounded,  he  gathered  the 
leaves  of  some  healing  plant,  and  after  sU*cping 
them  in  w’ater,  bound  them  on  the  wound,  with  the 
greate.st  solicitude  for  the  officer’s  recovery,  and  by 
words  of  comfort  tried  to  alleviate  his  sufferings. 

After  some  time  the  Indians  stretched  themselves 
on  the  ground  to  sleep,  all  but  one  or  two  who  re¬ 
mained  to  watch,  and  the  chief,  who  carried  on  a 
short  conversation  with  the  officer. 

“  You  cannot,”  said  he,  “  go  away  yet,  my  .son, 
for  you  could  not  find  the  paths  through  the  woods 
and  if  you  could  you  would  probably  meet  with 
enemies.  I  cannot  now  conduct  you,  for  we  go  in 
the  morning  toward  the  north.  You  must  there¬ 
fore  accompany  us,  but  as  srmn  as  possible  you 
shall  be  restored  to  your  owm  jieople.  Now  go 
and  sleep,  for  you  are  wounded  and  weary,  and 
must  have  rest.” 

The  F.nglishman,  it  may  be  imagined,  did  not 
much  relish  the  idea  of  being  kept  among  the  In¬ 
dians.  It  was,  howe\  er,  much  lietter  than  lieing 
tortured  or  killed  by  them,  and  he  returned  many 
thanks  to  the  chief. 

Fairly  in  the  morning  he  wasarou-sed  by  the  troop 
preparing  for  departure.  They  travelled  with  the 
most  singular  caution,  and  wound  their  way  through 
the  most  obscure  jtarts  of  the  w’oods,  and  guided 
themselves  by  tracks  quite  undistinguishahle,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  exjierienced  eye  of  an  Indian.  They 
preserveil  a  profound  silence,  and  showed  great  in¬ 
genuity  in  the  means  they  adopted  to  prevent  their 
course  being  known. 

During  the  middle  of  the  day  they  rested,  and 
again  at  night.  In  the  depth  of  the  night  the  officer 
was  aroused  by  some  one  shaking  him,  and  looking 
up  he  saw  his  friend  the  old  Indian,  who,  caution¬ 
ing  him  to  be  silent,  bade  him  to  follow  his  steps. 
He  did  so,  and  they  proceeded  carefully  among  the 
woods.  It  was  not  until  daylight  that  the  silence 
was  broken  by  the  Englishman  asking  his  conductor 
whither  they  were  going. 

One  of  our  people,”  replietl  the  Indian,  “  was 
wounded  severely  by  you  when  you  were  first  sur¬ 
prised  by  them.  In  consequence  of  this  his  brother 
has  sworn  revenge  against  you,  and  it  would  have 
been  unsafe  for  you  to  remain  with  us.  I  will 
guide  you  to  safety,  and  then  return.” 


The  Englishman  made  grateful  acknowledgments 
for  the  Indian’s  kindne.s.s.  “  I  am  thinking,”  he 
then  ailded,  “  why  you  should  show’  me  this  goud- 
nes.s,  for  I  was  a  stnmger  :uid  am  an  enemy.” 

“  Does  a  white  man  never  do  good  to  a  stnuiger 
or  an  enemy asked  the  Indian.  The  Fjiglishman 
blushed,  and  was  silent. 

“  But  I  am  only  paying  a  debt,”  said  the  Indian : 
“  nine  months  ago  I  w’as  wounded,  and  weary,  and 
dying  of  thirst ;  you  saw  me  and  gave  me  drink, 
which  .saved  my  life.  I  pniveil  to  the  Great  Spirit 
that  I  might  repay  the  bmiefit :  liehold  he  has 
heard  me.” 

The  officer  was  stnick  with  the  noble  seitiments 
of  the  savage,  and  sighed  to  think  how'  often  his 
countr^’men  might  take  lessons  from  the  Indian. 

As  the  evening  drew’  nigh  they  came  to  a  tract  of 
country  where  the  wtxxls  w’ere  thinner — presently 
they  [lerceived  marks  of  cultivation  :  at  last  the  eye 
was  struck  by  a  village  not  very  distant. 

“  That  is  an  English  station,”  said  the  Indian  ; 
“  there  you  will  find  white  men  and  friends.  But, 
my  .son,  when  thou  art  with  them  do  not  forget  the 
Indian,  nor  think  ill  of  his  jieople.  Farewell,  my 
son  !  May  the  great  Spirit  protect  thee,  and  give 
thee  strength  among  thy  people.” 

The  Englishman  pressed  the  hand  of  the  old  man, 
spoke  a  parting  word,  for  he  was  too  much  affected 
to  say  more.  The  next  moment  the  Indian  was 
amid  the  wckkIs,  and  the  officer  on  his  way  to  join 
his  regiment. 

WHAT  IS  EDUCATION  ?  ^ 

This  may  .seem  a  very  simple  question,  ami 
very  easily  answered  ;  but  many  who  think  so, 
would  re€'vlly  be  very  much  at  a  loss  to  answer  it 
correctly.  Every  man,  in  a  free  country,  w.ants 
three  sorts  of  education :  one,  to  fit  him  for  his  own 
particular  trade  or  calling — this  is  professional  edu¬ 
cation  ;  another,  to  teach  him  his  duties  as  a  man 
and  a  citizen — this  is  moral  <aiid  political  education; 
and  a  third,  to  fit*him  for  his  higher  relations,  as 
God’s  creature,  designed  for  immortality — this  is 
religious  education.  Xow’,  in  point  of  fact,  that  is 
most  useful  to  a  man  which  tends  most  to  his  hap¬ 
piness  ;  a  thing  so  plain,  that  it  .seems  foolish  to 
state  it.  Yet  people  constantly  take  the  word 
“useful”  in  another  .sense,  ;uid  mean  by  it,  not 
what  tends  most  to  a  man’s  happiness,  but  what 
tends  most  to  get  ‘money  for  him ;  and  therefore 
they  call  professional  education  a  very  useful  thing: 
but  the  time  which  is  sjient  in  general  education, 
w’hether  moral  or  religious,  they  are  apt  to  grudge 
as  thrown  away,  especially  if  it  interferes  with  the 
other  education,  to  w’hich  they  confine  the  name  of 
“useful;”  that  is,  the  education  w’hich  enables  a 
man  to  gain  his  livelihood.  Yet  we  might  all  lx* 
excellent  in  our  several  trades  aad  professions,  and 
.still  be  very  ignorant,  very'  miserable,  and  very 
wickeil.  We  might  do  pretty  well  just  while  we 
W’ere  at  w’ork  on  our  busines.s ;  but  no  man  is  at 
work  always.  There  is  a  time  which  we  spend 
w’ith  our  familie.s;  a  time  which  we  spend  with 
our  friends  and  neighbors  ;  and  a  very  important 
time  which  we  spend  w’ith  ourselves.  If  we  know 
not  how  to  pass  these  times  well,  we  are  very’  con¬ 
temptible  and  worthless  men,  though  we  may  be 
very  excellent  lawyers,  surgeons,  chemists,  engi¬ 
neers,  mechanics,  laborers,  or  whatever  else  may 
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be  our  particular  employment.  Now,  what  enable- 
u»to  pa.ss  these  times  well,  and  our  times  of  busi¬ 
ness  also,  is  not  our  profesnonal  education,  but  our 
frenerai  one.  It  is  the  education  which  all  need 
equally  —namely,  that  which  teaches  a  man,  in  the 
first  place,  his  duty  to  God  and  his  neighbor : 
which  trains  him  to  gooil  princi)>les  and  g<t»d  tem¬ 
per;  to  think  of  others,  and  not  only  of  himselt 
It  is  that  e«lucation  w’hich  teaches  him,  in  the  next  * 

place,  his  duties  as  a  citizen  —to  obey  the  laws  al-  I 

ways,  but  to  try  to  get  them  made  as  jierfect  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  to  understand  that  a  good  and  just  govern¬ 
ment  cannot  con.sult  the  interests  of  one  particular  | 

class  of  calling,  in  preference  to  another,  but  must  ' 

see  w’hat  is  for  the  gooil  of  the  whole  ;  but  every 
interest,  and  every’  order  of  men,  must  give  and 
Uike  ;  and  tlftit  if  each  were  to  insist  u^ion  having 
every  thing  its  own  way,  then^voiild  be  nothing 
but  the  wildest  confusion,  or  the  merest  tyranny 
And  because  a  great  jiart  of  all  that  goes  wrong  m 
public  or  private  life  arises  from  ignorance  and  bad 
reasoning,  .all  that  teaches  us,  in  the  third  place,  to  i 

reason  justly,  and  puts  us  on  our  guard  against  the 
common  tricks  of  unfair  writers  .and  talkers,  or  the 
confusions  of  such  as  are  puzzle-heailed,  is  a  most  ; 

valuable  |Kirt  of  a  man’s  education,  and  one  of  which  I 
he  will  find  the  lienefit  whenever  he  has  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  ojten  his  mouth  to  speak,  or  hisears  to  hear.  ' 
And,  finally,  .all  that  makes  a  man’s  mind  more  ac¬ 
tive,  and  the  ideas  which  enter  it  nobler  and  more 
iieautiful,  is  a  great  addition  to  his  happiness  when¬ 
ever  he  is  alone,  and  to  the  pleasures  which  others 
derive  from  his  comjiany  when  he  is  in  society. 
'Pherefore  it  is  most  tute/ul  to  learn  to  love  and  un¬ 
derstand  what  is  beautiful,  whether  in  the  works  | 
of  (lod,  or  in  those  of  man  ;  whether  in  the  flowers 
and  fields,  and  rocks  and  woods,  and  rivers,  and 
sea  and  sky ;  or  in  fine  buildings,  or  fine  pictures, 
or  fine  music  ;  and  in  the  noble  thoughts  and  glori¬ 
ous  im.ages  of  jioetry.  Tfiis  is  the  education  which 
w’ill  make  a  man,  and  a  jieople  good,  and  wise, 
and  happy’.  Give  this,  .and  the  ends  of  profA- 
sional  education  can  never  he  .altogether  lost ;  for 
gixxl  sense  and  good  principle  will  insure  a  man’s 
knowing  his  particular  bus'ness  ;  but  knowledge  of 
his  business,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not  in.sure 
them ;  and  not  only  are  sense  and  gtxidness  the 
rarest  and  most  profitable  qualities  with  \vhich  any 
man  can  enter  upon  life  now,  but  they  are  articles 
of  which  there  never  can  be  a  glut :  no  com|»elition 
or  over-]>roiiuction  will  lessen  their  value  ;  but  the 
more  of  them  th.at  we  can  succeed  in  manufacturing, 
so  much  the  higher  will  lie  their  price,  because  there 
will  be  more  to  understand  and  to  love  them. 

Adva.xtaof.s  or  the  Diffi  sion  or  Knowlkdoe 
— An  intelligent  class  c.an  -carce  ever  be,  as  a  class, 
vicious;  never,  a«  a  class,  indolent.  The  excited 
mental  activity  ojierates  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
stimulus  of  sense  and  appetite.  The  new  world  of 
ideas ;  the  new  views  of  the  relations  of  things ; 
the  astonishing  secrets  of  the  physical  properties 
and  mechanical  powers,  disclosed  to  the  well-in¬ 
formed  mind,  present  ahractidh.-  w’hich,  unle««  the 
character  is  deeply  sunk,  are  sufficient  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  taste  for  frivolous  or  corrupt  pleasure-; 
and  thus,  in  the  end,  a  standard  of  character  is  cre¬ 
ated  in  the  community,  which,  though  it  does  not 
invariably  save  each  individual,  protects  the  virtue 
of  the  mass. — [Everett’s  Essay. 
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EVERY  YOUTH’S  GAZETTE. 


[VoL.  I. 


TO  MY  LITTLE  CHILD  PERCY. 

■  T  JAMES  ALDEICH. 

Likk  MHnething  formed  in  viHionn  wild, 

Thy  matchless  beauty,  happy  child ! 

To  all  my  feelings’  secret  springs, 

•  A  strange  and  nameless  pleasure  brings — 

Most  lieautifiil  of  earthly  things ! 

I  never  saw  a  fairer  sight — 

Methmks  thou  only  wantest  wings, 

To  be  a  cherub  quite  ! 

With  feelings  which  may  ne’er  grow  cold. 

And  tearful  eyes  do  I  behold 
Thine  innocence,  and  joy,  and  truth ; 

God  shield  thee  !  lovely,  gentle  spirit, 

And  may’st  thou  through||thy  life  inherit. 

The  blessedness  of  youth. 

1  cannot  tell  thee  what  I  feel. 

Nor  name  to  thee  the  smallest  part ; 

For  idle  words  may  ne’er  reveal 
The  love  that  thrills  thy  father’s  heart. 

Dear  child!  methinks  I  .see  thee  now 
In  the  dim  light  of  future  years. 

With  lines  of  grief  upon  thy  brow, 

A  thing  of  sonows,  sighs,  and  tears ! 

The  vision  is  a  {lainful  one — 

But  wh)'  should  ills  lie  framed  upon 
Thy  voiceless  void.  Futurity, 

Where  all  is  doubt  and  mystery 

Away  !  the  thought  is  but  a  cloud 
To  dim  the  sunshine  of  my  heart ; 

I.et  silent  Fate  its  purpose  shroud. 

I’ll  view  thee,  spirit,  as  thon  art — 

And  thou  shall  ever  be  enshrined, 

A  Delos  in  thy  father’s  mind  ! 

A  single  .star  thou  art  to  me, 

A  spring  of  joys  for  ever  new — 

A  lieam  upon  a  .stormy  sea  ! 

The  clouds  of  darkne.ss  )ieering  through. 

A  thousand  joys,  which  .seemed  a  jiart 
Of  being  in  my  youthful  heart. 

I’ve  lived  to  see  decay  ; 

But  thou,  who  art  so  wholly  fair, 

Ha.st  caused  a  ray  of  gladness  there. 

Which  shall  not  jkiss  away. 

ri  1 E  SCH(  K  )L-  F  ELL( ) WS. 

Chari.f.s  Ashton  and  Fkanu  Rkdfokd  were 
school-fellows.  They  were  the  sons  of  tnulesmen, 
well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  lived  within  a  few 
doors  of  each  other,  in  a  pleasant  and  jiopulous 
Village.  The  boys  were  as  diHerent  in  character 
a®  in  appearance.  Charles  was  weak  and  sickly, 
and,  from  an  accident  when  quite  a  child,  was  a 
cripple.  He  was  gentle  .md  atlctionate  in  temper, 
and  was  quiet  and  studious  in  di.sposition.  His 
disposition  was,  most  likely,  formed  by  his  mi-sfor- 
tune  ;  for  he  could  not  go  abroiul  and  join  in  the 
gay  sports  and  merr}'  jKcstimes  of  his  young  com¬ 
panions;  he  could  only  sit  ujkhi  stime  green  iKink, 
and  follow  them  with  his  eyes,  as  they  Uiwled  the 
ball,  or  rolled  the  hoop,  or  raced  along  the  roail  or 
held,  shouting  and  laughing  in  thoughtle.ss  merri¬ 
ment.  This  was  a  sad  thing  for  the  )ioor  little  fel¬ 
low,  but  he  never  complained,  nor  did  he  let  any 
one  know  how  much  he  felt  it.  Everj'  body  loved 
him,  lor  he  was  so  meek  and  gentle-hearted. 

Frank  was  a  handsome  boy,  well  formed,  with 
a  face  always  smiling.  He  was  gay  and  spiightly 


— some  said  wild — in  his  disposition,  but  his  wild¬ 
ness  was  only  caused  by  his  great  spirits,  and  his 
being  always  so  happy.  He  was  bold  as  a  lion, 
and  would  not  let  any  of  his  younger  com])anion8 
be  ill-used,  while  he  could  defend  them.  But  the 
chief  object  of  his  care  and  attention  was  Charles. 
Over  him  he  watched  as  tenderly  as  a  mother 
would  have  done ;  no  one  dared  to  offer  a  wrong  or 
speak  a  cross  word  to  him,  while  he  was  by  :  he 
would  bring  to  him  the  sweetest  flowers  and  the 
nicest  fruits;  he  made  him  judge  in  all  their  sports, 
so  that  although  he  could  not  join  in  them,  he  still 
might  feel  an  interest  in  them.  You  may  imagine, 
my  dear  children,  how  they  loved  each  other.  It 
was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  such  affection  between 
these  young  boys.  They  must  have  been  very 
good,  for  only  the  good  can  love  each  other. 
Wicked  people  believe  all  persons  like  themselves, 
and  therefore  hate  them  and  de.spise  them ;  while 
good  people  always  And  out  good  in  others,  and 
love  them  and  esteem  them  because  they  are  gorxl. 

I  have  said,  my  dear  children,  that  they  were 
.sch(H)l-fellows,  and  that  they  loved  each  other. 
Ah,  believe  me,  this  is  no  uncommon  thing.  The 
friends  that  I  made  when  at  .school,  are  still  the 
same  to  me — still  as  much  loved  and  as  warmly 
esteemed.  ISome,  to  lie  sure,  are  far,  far  away,  in 
very  distant  lands — and  some,  alas  !  are  deal ;  but 
eveiy  name,  and  almost  every'  scene,  with  all  their 
joys  or  their  griefs,  are  as  fresh  in  my  memory  as 
though  sixty  winters,  which  have  lient  my  form 
and  strown  their  snows  u|K)n  my  head,  had  lieen 
buUus  many  days. 

THE  FRIF.NDS  OF  Ol’R  YOUTH.  * 

The  friendships  we  form  in  our  youth,  j 

We  never  forget  in  our  age  ; 

The  bird  remembers  its  woodland  home. 
Though  it  pines  in  its  golden  cage ! 

O  !  in  youth  as  free  as  the  winds  were  we. 

But  the  world’s  forms  hold  now  the  mastery. 

Full  many  a  tie  have yie  male  since  then. 
Which  if  broken  to-morrow  would  cau.se  no 
sigh  ; 

But  the  lightest  love  that  bearschildhood’sdate. 
Lives  undinuned  in  my  fondest  memory. 

It  is  thus  youth  hallows  its  time  of  May, 

When  all  save  remembrance  has  jiassed  away! 

But  I  will  go  on  with  the  tale,  fiefore  I  lo.se  myself 
in  that  privilege  which  the  aged  always  claim 
much  talking. 

One  day,  when  the  scholars  were  all  as.sembled 
in  the  school-room,  an  old  man,  who  lived  a  little 
way  out  of  the  village,  entered  and  complained  that 
one  of  the  Iniys  had  robbed  his  orchard  of  a  large 
number  of  his  choicest  wall-fruit.  This  was  a 
grave  charge,  and  the  master  determineil  that  if  the 
ortender  was-di.scovered,  he  should  be  made  a  se¬ 
vere  example  of.  One  by  one  the  boys  were  ex¬ 
amined,  but  all  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  theft. 
The  old  man  said  that  the  robbery  took  phice  but 
half  an  hour  since,  and  that  some  part  of  the  fruit 
must  be  concealed  about  the  thief.  A  search  was 
then  made,  but  nothing  was  di.scovered  on  their 
jiersons.  The  master  then  desired  the  boys  each 
to  bring  in  his  bag.  One  by  one  they  were  exam¬ 
ined,  when,  to  the  a.stonishment  of  eveiy  one,  three 
peaches  were  di.scovered  in  the  bag  of  Charles  Ash¬ 
ton.  The  poor  boy  wept  bitterly,  and  said  that  he 
was  quite  innocent ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  fruit 


was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  master,  sufficient  proof 
of  his  guilt.  He  was  condemned  to  be  flogged  in 
the  presence  of  the  scholars,  who  were  forbidden  to 
speak  to  him,  or  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  him, 
for  a  fortnight.  The  ma.ster  prepared  to  inflict  the 
punishment,  after  severely  lecturing  him  on  the 
shame  and  infamy  of  such  conduct,  and  had  raised 
his  hand  to  strike  him,  when  Frank  rushed  up  and 
.said  that  he  was  the  offender ;  that  he  stole  the  fruit 
and  placed  what  he  did  not  eat  in  Charles’s  bag,  to 
avoid  the  discovery.  All  were  a.stoi)ished,  for  the 
two  boys  bore  such  excellent  characters  for  truth, 
that  no  one  would  have  thought  of  suspecting  them 
of  talsehood  or  meanne.ss.  Charles  was  as  much 
surprised  as  the  rest,  and  said  that  Frank  was  only 
trying  to  save  him  from  punishment.  He  begged 
the  ma.ster  not  to  lielieve  him,  but  to  go  on  as  he 
first  intended.  Frank,  however,  per.sisted  in  his 
story,  and  the  master  punished  him  with  great  se¬ 
verity,  which  he  bore  without  a  murmur.  There 
was  one  hoy  in  the  room  who  v>as  iw  pale  as  death, 
blit  no  one  observed  it.  For  a  )i’hole  fortnight  no 
one  spoke  to  Frank ;  when  the  other  boys  went  out 
to  play,  he  was  kept  in — but  he  did  not  complain. 
Charles  alone  took  his  part,  and  would  not  believe 
Frank  guilty.  He  shared  his  confinement  with 
him,  and,  though  not  allow'ed  to  .speak,  a  warm 
grasp  of  the  hand,  and  an  affectionate  look,  told 
how  much  he  felt  for  him. 

At  the  end  of  the  fortnight,  Frank  was  allowed 
to  resume  his  usual  habits.  I'he  first  words  he 
spoke  to  Charles  were  to  thank  him  for  believing 
him  innocent.  “  I  knew,”  .said  be,  “  that  you  diil 
not  steal  the  fruit,  and  w'hen  I  .saw  the  cane  alxnit 
to  fall  upon  you,  and  you  so  weak  and  ill,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  the  beating  myself.”  “  Dear  Frank,f 
said  Charles,  “  1  don’t  know  how  to  thank  you  for 
all  your  kindness  to  me ;  but  1  would  rather  be 
beaten  a  thousjand  times,  than  you  .should  have 
saved  me  by  telling  a  falsehoixl.  VVhal  will  the 
{leople  tnink  of  you  now  .*  They  will  not  only 
think  you  a  thief,  but  they  will  say  that  to  .screen 
yourself  you  put  the  fruit  in  my  bag,  that  the  jnin- 
ishment  might  fall  upon  me.  They  will  all  forget 
how  you  would  not  let  me  be  beaten,  and  so  you 
will  be  blamed  every  way,  and  all  on  my  account.” 

“  I  don’t  care  for  that,”  said  Frank,  “  the  truth  will 
come  out  liefore  long,  and  then  all  will  lie  right.” 

Months  jiassed  away,  and  though,  at  first,  the 
jieople  looked  very  grave  on  Frank,  the  whole  affair' 
seemed  to  be  fo/gotten.  The  two  toys  never  forgot 
it,  but  used  to  talk  of  it,  and  hojie  that  the  real  thief 
might  one  day  l»e  found  out.  They  .seemed  to  be 
more  fond  of  each  other  than  ever ;  thej'  were  never 
apart,  for  Frank  did  not  now  mix  with  his  school¬ 
fellows  as  before  for  fear  that  some  of  them  might 
reproach  him  with  the  theft  while  he  was  unable 
to  prove  his  innocence.  He  was  not  unhappy, 
though,  for  his  conscience  was  clear,  and  he  felt 
that  he  hal  done  a  generous  act  in  bearing  both  the 
puniehment  and  shame  of  his  friend. 

Thus  it  is,  my  dear  children,  that  those  who  do 
good  and  generous  actions,-  are  always  rewarded. 

It  matters  not  whether.they  are  in  sorrow  or  pov¬ 
erty,  the  blessings  of  a  virtuous  mind  bring  happi¬ 
ness  to  their  hearts  at  all  times. 

The  summer  had  come  roupd  again,  and  the  de-  . 
fights  of  that  beautiful  time  seemed  to  make  every 
one  happy.  But  the  peaceful  school  was  again 
distturbed  by  the  same  complaint  as  before.  A  search 


was  made,  and  the  stolen  things  were  again  found 
in  Charles’s  bag.  At  this,  the  master  w’as  enraged 
beyond  all  bounds.  He  vowed  that  no  interference 
should  prevent  his  punishment  this  time,  and  far¬ 
ther  he  determined  to  expel  him  from  the  .school. 
He  said  that  he  believed  that  Frank  had  been 
wrongfully  punished,  and  applauded  his  generosity, 
while  he  blamed  him  for  screening  the  thief. 
Charles  neither  cried  nor  spoke  ;  he  seemed  to  be 
overcome  by  surprise,  and  submitted  to  the  accusa¬ 
tion  quietly.  Frank  begged  the  master  to  wait  a 
day  or  two,  that  some  inquiries  might  be  made,  but 
he  refused'  saying  that  the  evidence  was  too  clear 
to  druibt.  At  this  moment  a  tap  was  heard  at  the 
school-room  door,  and  the  old  house-keeper  of  the 
master  came  in.  She  said  that  she  knew  some¬ 
thing  about  the  thief.  She  .said  that  she  was  stamU 
mg  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  above  the  .school-room, 
when  she  heard  some  one  come  up  the  stairs  softly, 
and,  after  looking  about  in  all  directions,  she  .saw 
V  him  pull  some  things  from  his  prxrket  and  put  them 
into  another  boy’s  bag !  “  Is  this  the  boy  ?  ”  said 

the  master  {minting  t0  (’harles.  “  No  !  ”  she  re- 
{)lied.  “  Or  this,”  he  re|»eated,  marking  out  Frank. 
“  No!  ”*she  said  again.  “  Then  {H)int  him  out  to 
me,”  and  he  frowned  darkly  upon  the  little  trem¬ 
bling  crowd.  She  {minted  her  finger  to  one  in  the 
crowd,  and  said,  “  That  is  he.”  All  eyes  turned 
toward  the  s{mt.  The  culprit  had  fallen  u{Km  his 
knees,  and  was  begging  for  pardon.  He  confessed 
all  his  guilt ;  how,  when  he  robbed  the  orchard  the 
first  time,  finding  that  he  could  not  eat  all  he  stole, 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  hide  the  rest ; 
and  how  he  thought  that  by  {rutting  it  in  one  of  bis 
school-fellows’  bags,  all  fear  of  his  being  discov¬ 
ered  would  be  at  an  emi.  He  also  said  how  he 
wished,  when  Charles  was  accu.sed,  to  confcNs  his 
guilt,  but  that  a  false  shame  {rrevented  him  ;  and 
how  humbled  and  mean  he  felt  w’hen  Frank,  to 
save  his  friend,  bore  all  tire  {runishment.  He  went 
on  to  say  how  he  had  hardened  in  his  evil  ways, 
and  did  not  mind  telling  .stories  to  hide  his  faults. 
Much  more  he  .said,  which  1  will  not  re{)eat,  hut 
will  only  say  that  he  suffered  severely  for  his  fault, 
and  had  no  inw'ard  consolation  to  lessen  his  grief. 

Charles  and  Frank  grew  up  together,  and  re¬ 
mained  firm  friends  through  life.  They  were 
prosperous  and  happy ;  and  as  Charles  grew  older, 
strength  came  wdth  his  years,  and  he  quite  recov¬ 
ered  from  his  deformity. 

From  this  little  tale  you  may  learn,  my  dear 
children,  that  though  wickedness  may  succeed  and 
trium{>h  for  a  time,  it  will  surely  be  found  out  and 
punished  at  last ;  and  even  though  Ihe  world  may 
not  discover  it  soon,  believe  me,  dear  children,  that 
the  guilty  altpays  suffer  in  their  own  hearts;  they 
are  never  ha^^ny,  even  when  they  seem  to  be  the 
gayest,  for  the  lowledge  of  right  which  God  has 
placed  in  the  nund  of  every  man,  will  always  re¬ 
buke  those  w’ho  stray  from  its  path,  and  give  them 
no  rest  by  nigh^  ofoby  day :  and  that  though  the 
virtuous  may  ofteit/iuffer,  they  are  never  unhappy, 
for  the  consciousness  of  the  honesty  and  rectitude 
of  their  intentions  will  sweeten  the  bitterest  moment 
of  sorrow,  and  lighten  the  grief  that  otherwise  would 
be  in8up{)ortable. 

King  I.«onidas  said  to  one  who  discoursed  at  an 
impro|)er  time  about  affairs  of  some  concern,  “  My 
triend,  you  should  not  talk  so  much  to  the  {lurpose, 
of  what  it  is  not  the  purpose  to  talk  of.” 


THK  INCHCAl’K  ROCK,’  i 

.\ND  THE  STORY  OF  RAI.PH  THE  ROVER. 

Perhaps  .'<ome  of  my  youthful  readers  have  ' 
heard  of  the  Inchcape  Rock.  It  lies  in  the  Carman  | 
Sea,  near  the  Isle  of  May,  and  is  very  dangerous  ' 
for  navigators,  because  it  is  overflowed  every  tide,  j 
A  long  time  ago  there  was  a  bell  fixed  upon  a  ti-ee  | 
or  timber  attached  to  the  said  nxrk,  which  rang  con¬ 
tinually,  being  moved  by  the  sea,  giving  notice  to  | 
mariners  of  the  danger.  This  fiell  was  put  there  | 
ipid  maintained  by  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok ;  and  j 
its  friendly  warning  voice  .saved  many  a  valuable  ] 
ves.sel  and  caigo  from  shipwreck. 

There  was  a  pirate  called  Ralph  the  Rover,  who 
with  a  murderous  crew,  in  a  .small  black  vessel, 
long  infested  the  German  Sea,  the  terror  of  all 
{leaceful  mariners.  Sailing,  one  beautiful  summer 
day,  near  the  Inchcap(‘  Rock,  and  instigated  by  a  i 
spirit  of  wickedness,  as  he  always  was,  Ralph  the 
Rover  ordered  his  men  to  get  out  the  boat  and  row  j 
him  to  the  Rock,  saying,  “  1  :un  going  to  plague  the  j 
Abbot  of  Aberbrothok.”  The  boatmen  rowed  him  | 
as  he  directed,  and  on  iraching  the  Rcn'k,  he  bent  | 
over  the  boat’s  .side  and  cut  the  bell  from  the  Inch-  j 
ca{)e  float.**  It  fell,  and  sunk  in  the  ocean  with  a 
gurgling  sound.  “  Now,”  said  Ralph, 

“  The  next  who  comes  to  the  Inchcape  Reck, 

Won't  bless  the  Abbot  of  Al>erbrothok.” 

After  this  the  Rover  sailed  away,  and  steered  his 
course  for  the  outer  sea;  but  a.s  iright  came  rm,  a 
thick  haze  overs{(read  the  sky,  and  the  wind  ri.sing 
to  a  gale,  he  was  obligerl  to  put  back,  and  seek 
shelter  from  the  storm  in  some  secure  harbor.  I'he 
Rover  sbxrd  boldly  on  his  deck,  eagerly  straining 
his  eyes  to  discover  land,  when  he  was  suddenly 
startled  by  one  of  his  crew,  who  cried,  “  Breakers 
under  lire  bow !  ”  and  instantly  his  ves.sel  struck 
with  a  shivering  shock.  “  It’s  the  Inchcape  Rock !  ” 
exclaimed  Ralph  the  Rover,  tearing  his  hair  and 
cur.sing  himself  in  his  des{)air.  The  waves  rushed 
in  on  every  side,  and  the  ship  with  all  its  crew  was 
swallowed  by  the  foaming  billows.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  the  funeral  knell  of  the  wicked  Rover 
was  rung  by  fiends  on  the  Inchcape  bell,  far  tlowii 
in  the  depths  of  the  (Kcan. 

THK  CAPTAIN  AND  HIS  SON. 

The  following  account  of  a  remarkable  instance 
of  heroism  and  filial  affection,  as  related  by  Na{K>- 
leon  himself,  is  taken  from  M^moires  de  Madame 
la  Duchesse  d’  Abrantes. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  Em{)eror’s  talent 
in  story-telling.  When  describing  a  naval  action, 
his  powerful  words,  like  those  of  Homer,  would 
set  the  waves  of  the  sea  in  motion,  make  the  can¬ 
non  roar,  and  represent  to  your  fancy  tlie  groiins  of 
the  wounded.  He  would  place  you  on  board  of  a 
line-of-battle  ship,  whose  decks,  covered  with  dead 
bodies  and  streaming  with  human  blood,  began  to 
creak  from  the  action  of  a  horrible  tire  which  was 
consuming  the  vessel,  and  whose  thousand  forked 
and  glaring  tongues  darted  through  the  open  {)ort- 
holes,  and  ascended  like  curling  .snakes  the  rigging 
and  yanls.  This  .ship,  which  a  few  hours  be¬ 
fore  rode  sovereign  of  the  fay  of  Aboukir,  and 
contained  more  than  five  hundred  human  beings, 
full  of  life,  and  health,  and  energy,  was  now^  de¬ 
serted  ;  for  all  who  had  escaped  the  hostile  ball  and 
dreaded  aplinter,  had  aought  their  aafety  by  jump¬ 


ing  into  the  sea  and  swimming  to  the  shore . 

One  man  alone  remained  unhurt  iqion  the  deck, 
and  with  hi.s  arms  cn)s.sed  u{)on  his  broad  chest, 
and  his  face  covered  with  bhxxl  and  smoke,  sUmnI 
contem{)lating,  with  an  eye  of  deep  ^»rrow,  aiiothei 
individual  who  still  breathed,  but  who  was  stated 
at  the  foot  of  the  mainmast,  with  both  his  legs 
shattered,  and  the  blmid  streaming  from  the  numer¬ 
ous  wounds  he  had  received.  He  wa.s  sinking  into 
eternity  without  uttering  a' single  conqilaint ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  thanked  his  Creator  for  withdraw- 
ing  him  from  the  world.  His  eyes  were  rai.sed  to 
behold  once  more  the  flag  of  republican  France 
waving  over  his  head.  A  few  {oces  from  the  dy¬ 
ing  man,  stood  a  youth  about  fourteen,  dressed  in 
plain  clothes,  with  dirk  by  his  side,  and  a  brace  of 
pistols  in  his  belt.  He  looked  at  the  wounded  ni.nn 
with  a  countenance  expressive  of  the  most  {•rofound 
grief,  combined,  however,  with  resignation,  which 
indicated  that  he  aljsi  was  fast  ap{ironching  the 
term  of  life.  The.shi{>  was  the  Orient,*  the  dying 
man  was  Casabianca,  ca{itain  of  the  flag-ship  ot 
the  Egyptian  expedition,  and  the  youth  wa*-  the 
ca{)tain's  son. 

“  Take  this  boy,”  said  the  ca{)tain  to  the  boat- 
j  swain’s  mate,  who  had  remained  with  him,  “  and 
save  your  lives — you  have  still  time  ;  and  let  me 
die  alone — my  race  is  run.” 

“  Approach  me  not,”  said  the  fioy  to  the  sturdy 
seaman ;  “  .save  thyself.  As  for  me,  my  place  is 
here,  and  I  .shall  not  leave  my  father.” 

“  My  son,”  said  the  dying  officer,  casting  u{ion 
the  boy  a  Imik  of  the  tenderest  affection,  “  my  dear 
boy,  I  command  you  to  go.” 

At  this  moment  a  dreadful  crash  shook  the  tim¬ 
bers  of  the  ship,  and  the  flames  burst  forth  on  all 
sides.  A  frighful  explosion  already  told  the  fate  of 
one  of  the  victims  of  this  dreadful  day- -and  the 
same  fate  awaited  the  Orient.  Already  had  the 
planks  of  the  deck  begun  to  kindle ;  the  boat.swarn’s 
mate  was  for  an  instant  ap{ialled,  and  cast  a  glance 
of  longing  toward  the  shore,  from  which  the  ship 
was  only  about  two  hiindreil  toises  distant.  *•  For,” 
said  the  hjniieror,  “  Admiral  Brueis,  the  wretched 
man,  fought  pent-up  in  a  bay !  ”  But  this  feeling* 
so  natural  to  a  man  desirous  of  preserving  his  life, 
lasted  only  an  instant ;  and  the  boatswain’s  mate 
resumed  his  careless  air,  after  another  attempt,  on 
the  captain  making  a  sign  to  him,  to  seize  the 
youth.  But  the  latter,  taking  one  of  his  pistols, 
and  cocking  it,  threatened  to  shoot  him  if  he  did  not 
desist. 

“  It  is  my  duty  to  remain,  anrf  I  will  remain,”  he 
said.  “  Go  thou  thy  way,  and  nTay  heaven  help 
thee !  Thou  ha-^t  no  time  to  lose.” 

Another  crash,  which  seemed  to  i.ssue  from  the 
hold  like  a  deep  groan,  made  the  boatswain’s  mate 
again  start.  He  ca.st  a  look  of  horror  toward  the 
ptiwder  room,  which  the  flames  were  now  about 
to  reach,  and  in  a  few  seconds  perhaps  it  would  be 
too  late.  The  stripling  understood  the  feelings 
which  that  look  conveyed,  and  lying  down  by  his 
father’s  side,  took  the  latter  in  his  arms# 

“  (Jo  now,”  said  he — “  and  you,  my  father,  bless 
your  son.” 

These  were  the  last  words  the  sailor  heard. 
Springing  into  the  water,  he  swam  rapidly  toward 
the  shore,  but  scarcely  was  he  ten  fathoms  from  the 
ship  ere  it  blew  up  with  a  dreadful  explosion. 

“  He  was  received  by  the  jieople  on  the  coast,” 

•  Buret  St  thsBiMls  of  Aboakir. 
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said  the  Emperor  in  conclusion,  “  and  came  to  me 
at  headquarters :  and  it  was  he  who  told  us  of  the 
heroism  of  young  Casabianra.  ‘  What  should  1  do 
in  the  world  ?’  said  the  latter  to  his  father,  who 
again  urged  him  to  go  on  shore  ;  ‘  you  are  going  to 
die,  and  the  French  nary  has  this  day  dishonored 
itself  r 

“  This  was  a  noble  boy,”  the  Emperor  added ; 
“  and  his  death  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  that  he 
would  have  gone  further  {lerhaps  than  Duguay- 

Trouin  and  Duquesne - and  1  am  proud  when  1 

consider  that  he  was  a  member  of  my  own  family !” 

The  following  beautiful  poem  on  f'asabianca,  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  lamented  Mrs.  Hemans: 

Thk  boy  stoorl  on  the  burning  deck 
Whenc^all  but  he  had  fled ; 

The  flame  that  lit  the  battle’s  wreck, 

.Shone  round  him  o’er  the  dead. 

Yet  beautiful  and  bright  he  sttKiil, 

As  born  to  rule  the  storm ; 

A  creature  of  heroic  blooO, 

A  proud,  though  child-like  form 

The  flames  roll’d  on — he  would  not  go 
Without  his  Father’s  word  ; 

That  Father,  faint  in  death  htdow , 

His  voice  no  longer  heard. 

He  call’d  aloud— “  Say,  Father,  .siy 
If  yet  my  task  is  done  ” 

He  knew  not  that  the  chieftain  lay 
Unconscious  of  his  son. 

“  Speak,  Father !  ”  once  again  hecrietl, 

“  If  I  may  yet  be  gone  !  ” 

And  but  the  booming  shots  replied. 

And  fast  the  flames  ft/ll’d  on 

Ujxin  his  bmw  he  felt  their  breath. 

And  in  his  waving  hair,  « 

And  look’d  from  that  lone  post  of  death. 

In  still,  yet  brave  despair. 

And  shouted  but  once  more  aloud, 

“  My  Father !  must  I  stay .’  ” 

While  o’er  him  fast,  through  .sail  aJid  shroud. 
The  wreathing  tires  made  way. 

They  wrapt  the  ship  in  spleiidor  wild. 

They  caught  the  flag  on  high. 

And  stream’d  above  the  gallant  child. 

Like  banners  in  the  sky. 

There  came  a  burst  of  thunder  sound  — 

The  boy  —oh  !  where  was  he 
Ask  of  the  winds  that  far  around 
With  fragments  slrew’d  the  sea  ! — 

VV'ith  ma.st,  and  helm,  and  jiennon  fair. 

That  well  had  borne  their  juirt — 

But  the  noblest  thing  which  jierish’d  there 
Was  that  young  faithful  heart '  ' 

Gomah  oK^fiATH. — 'Fhc  following  account  of 
this  giant  is  extracted  from  Malcolm’s  Bible  Dic¬ 
tionary:  “(Joliati  of  Gath  was  eleven  feet  four 
inches  in  height ;  his  bra/en  helmet  weighed  fifteen 
pounds ;  his  target  or  collar  affixed  between  his 
shoulders  to  defend  his  neck,  alxiut  thirty ;  his 
sjiear  was  twenty -six  feet  long,  and  weighed  fifty 
|K)unds,  Its  head  weighing  thirty-eight ;  his  sword 
forty ;  his  greaves  on  his  legs  thirty  ;  and  his  coat 
of  mail  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  !  Making  in  all 
two  hundred  and  twenty-three  pounds.” 


GO  O  N.  I 

"  Honor  And  skame  from  no  condition  rue, 

Act  well  j’our  part,  thcbe  all  the  honor  liet.” 

Thkrk  can  hardly  be  a  more  sublime  sjiectacle 
presented  for  our  admiration,  than  that  of  a  young 
man,  who,  urged  on  by  the  impulse  of  struggling 
intellect,  starts  boldly  from  the  trembling  ranks  of 
obscurity  and  want,  determined  to  battle  his  way 
through  even,’  obstacle,  to  honor  and  renown. 
Thank  Heaven,  that  though  the  gifts  of  fortune 
are  denietl  to  such,  they  j»os.se8.s  that  gtsi-like  prin¬ 
ciple  within,  before  the  irresistible  eneigy  of  which 
the  most  formidable  obstacles  become  as  cobweb 
barriers  in  the  jiath  which  honorable  ambition 
points  out.  Obstacles,  the  terror  of  which  cause 
the  pamjiered  sons  of  luxury  and  ease  to  shrink 
back  from  the  journey  with  di.smay,  are  to  him 
objects  of  a  smile.  I.<ong  endurance  strengthens 
the  capjwity  to  meet  them  boldly  and  triumphantly. 
As  the  laborer’s  limbs  are  knit  in  strength  by  active 
exercise,  so  is  his  ability  to  undergo  hardships 
strengthened  by  treing  brought  into  fi-eijuent  requi¬ 
sition.  And  this  is  the  solution  of  the  question, 
why  the  majority  of  gieat  men  w’ho  have  adorneil, 
not  only  our  own,  but  the  annals  of  the  world, 
have  sprung  from  the  lower  nMiks  of  life.  'I'hey 
have  learned  by  exjK*rience,  (“the  best  of  all  teach¬ 
ers,”)  how  to  encounter  difficulties,  and  are  thei’efore 
prejKired  to  meet  whatever  may  come.  Like  the 
tried  mariner  they  know  how  to  manage  the  ship 
and  steer  her  siifely  through  the  gale.  But  jihice  an 
inexperienced  landsman  at  the  helm  in  such  emer¬ 
gency,  and  the  chances  of  a  successful  event  are 
extremely  doubtful.  Beside,  those  who  ha\c  no 
opponents  to  encounter  have  no  laurels  to  win. 
The  man  who  inherits  patrician  eminence  as  a  jiat- 
riinony,  has  nothing  to  Isiast  of  because  he'  htsls 
achieved  nothing.  The  question  is,  what  have  //wt 
done  ?  not  what  ha>  e  your  ancestors  dcMie.  What 
foes  have  you  conquered  ?  What  obstacles  over¬ 
come  In  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  your 
achievments,  so  will  lie  the  brightness  of  your  lau¬ 
rels — so  the  measure  of  your  honor  and  your  fame. 
Had  the  son  of  the  iron-forger  of  Athens  done  no¬ 
thing  by  his  own  exertions,  would  his  name  have 
descended  for  the  veneration  of  the  present  age  ? 
Had  the  king  of  the  Roman  Forum  relied  upon  the 
exploits  of  his  ancestors  for  future  renown,  would 
his  name  have  k'en  known  to  us  as  the  first  to 
which  a  grateful  jH'ople  annexed  the  proudest  of  all 
human  titles— the  Father  of  his  Country?  Time 
can  never  obscure  the  splendor  of  their  fame — .suc- 
ces.sive  generations  will  bring  fresh  ofleiings  to  the 
shrine  of  their  memories,  and  bind  new  laurels 
around  their  brows.  Reader,  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  fought  their  way  through  the  most  formida¬ 
ble  obstacles,  and  under  the  most  discouraging  cir- 
cum.stances,  and  now  their  names.are  held  upas 
“  Light!  of  the  «orlJ,  and  Jemi-goda  af  fama.” 

But  it  is  not  necessiry  for  us  to  ran.^ack  the  an¬ 
nals  of  the  pa.st,  for  examjdes  of  what  industry, 
backed  by  a  lofty  determination  to  “  lie  something,” 
has  [lerformed.  There  are  many  in  onr  own  age, 
and  in  our  own  land,  who  are  living  witnes.scs  of 
I  the  truth  th.at  nothing  can  fetter  the  cajKihility  of  the 
human  mind.  Resolve  to  be  great,  and  follow  out 
your  resolution  by  the  projier  means,  whicli  are 
rarely  denied,  and  your  object  will  assuredly  be 
accomplished,  unless  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture,  for  deeds  are  the  criterion  of  ability.  There 


is  a  maxim  that  “  every  man  is  the  artificer  of  his 
own  fortune,”  and,  within  the  limits  of  nature,  in 
no  respect  is  it  truer  than  in  this.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  for  him  who  sets  out  for  eminence  to  be 
well  fortified  against  the  assaults  of  malevolence 
and  envy.  Those  who  are  his  equals  will  use 
their  utmost  eflbrts  to  prevent  him  from  rising — 
those  who  are  below  him  will  endeavor  to  pull  him 
down — and  many  among  those  above,  actuated  by 
the  ignoble  fear  of  having  their  own  light  obscured 
amid  the  splendor  of  a  greater,  will  “  stoop  to  little 
thinijs”  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  their  ascend¬ 
ancy,  and  impeding  hisi  onward  career.  But  away ! 
first  bind  the  whirlwind,  chain  the  floods,  bid  the 
sun  stand  still  amid-heaven,  and  then  with  reason 
seek  to  curb  the  determined  mind  struggling  for  the 
mastery. 

“ -  Deem  not  that  the  mighty  mind 

Will  cower  before  the  blaiti  of  hate. 

Or  quail  at  dark  and  cauieleas  ill ; 

For  though  all  elie  be  deaelate, 

It  stoops  not  from  its  high  estate  ’*• 

Young  man,  are  you  engaged  in  the  laudable 
pursuit  of  gaining  knowledge — endeavoring  to  place 
your  name  among  those  of  the  great  and  gcxid  qj 
the  earth  ?  Go  on  !  and  Gtxl  speed  to  you  !  Turn 
not  aside  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Disregard  the 
frowns  and  sneers  of  little  .«ouls,  prompted  by  envy. 
Go  on.  Duly  use  the  will,  and  the  deity  within 
will  manifest  its  might  in  the  achievment  of  all  that 
ohnorable  ambition  could  desire. — [Literary  Gem. 

THE  VALUE  OF  A  PENNY. 

It  is  aj^  old  saying,  my  youthful  rentiers,  that 
“a  pin  a  day  is  a  groat  a  year,”  by  which  homely 
expres.sion  some  wise  man  has  intended  to  teach 
thoughtless  people  the  value  of  small  savings.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show  the  value  of  a  somewhat 
higher  article,  though  a  much  despi.sed  one  -  I  mean 
a  jienny. 

Pennies,  like  minutes,  are  often  tlirown  away, 
because  jieople  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them. 
Those  who  are  economists  of  time,  and  all  the  great 
men  on  record  have  lieen  so,  take  care  of  the  min¬ 
utes,  for  they  know  that  a  few  minutes  well  applied 
each  day,  will  make  hours  in  the  course  of  a  week, 
and  days  in  the  course  of  a  year  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  long  life  they  will  make  enough  of  time,  if 
well  employed,  in  w’hich  a  man  may  by  perseve¬ 
rance  have  accompli.shed  some  work,  irseful  to  his 
fellow  creatures  and  honorable  to  himself. 

lairge  fortunes,  when  gained  hone.stly,  are  gen¬ 
erally  acquired  by  small  .savings  it  first ;  and  sav¬ 
ings  aan  only  be  made  by  habits  of  industry  and 
temperance.  A  saving  man,  therefore,  while  he  is 
adding  to  the  general  stock  of  wealth,  is  setting  an 
example  of  those  virtues  on  which  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  and  happiness  of  .society  depend.  There  are 
saving  jieople  who  are  misers,  and  have  no  good 
quality  for  which  w’e  can  like  them.  These  are 
not  the  kind  of  people  of  whom  1  drtF'sp^ing ; 
hut  I  may  remark  that  a  miser,  thoughtaldisagree- 
able  fellow  while  alive,  is  a  very'  useful  jierson 
when  dead.  He  has  been  com])ared  to  a  tree, 
which,  while  it  is  growing,  can  he  applied  to  no 
u.se,  but  at  last  furnishes  limber  for  houses  and  do¬ 
mestic  utensils.  But  a  miser  is  infinitely  more  use¬ 
ful  than  a  sj)endthrift,amere  consumer  and  waster, 
who,  after  he  has  sjient  his  own  money,  tries  to 
Spend  that  of  other  people. 

Suppose  a  youog  man,  just  beginning  to  work 
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for  himself,  could  save  one  penny  a  day— and  any 
one  could  do  this— at  the  end  of  the  year  he  would 
have  three  dollars  and  a  half,  which  he  could 
safely  deposit  in  a  Savings  Bank,  where  it  would 
lie,  with  some  small  addition  of  interest,  till  he 
might  want  it.  After  five  years’  .savings,  at  the 
rate  of  only  a  penny  a  day  he  would  have  nearly 
twenty  dollars,  which  it  is  very  possible  he  might 
find  some  opportunity  of  laying  out  to  such  advan¬ 
tage  as  to  establish  the  foundation  of  his  future  for¬ 
tune.  Who  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  feeling 
wme  time  in  his  life  how  advantageously  he  could 
have  laid  out  such  a  sum  of  money,  and  how  easily 
such  a  .sum  might  have  been  saved  by  keeping  ail 
the  pennies  and  sixpences  that  had  been  thrown 
away. 

Twenty  dollars  might  enable  a  mechanic  who 
had  acquired  a  good  charitcter  for  sobriety  and  in¬ 
dustry,  to  furnish  himself  with  goods  and  tools  to 
Vive  or  six  times  the  amount  of  his  capital ;  and  this 
might  fonn  the  foundation  of  his  future  fortune. 

It  often  happens  that  a  clever  and  industrious 
man  may  .have  the  opportunity  of  bettering  his  con¬ 
dition  by  removing  to  another  place,  or  accepting 
some  situation  of  trust ;  but  the  want  of  a  little 
money  to  carry  him  from  one  place  to  another — the 
want  of  a  better  .suit  of  clothes,  or  some  difficulty  of 
that  kind,  often  stands  in  the  way.  Twenty  dollars 
might  conquer  all  these  difficulties. 

Our  country  is  full  of  examples  of  men  who  have 
risen  from  beginnings  hardly  more  than  the  savings 
of  a  jienny  a  day,  through  a  long  course  of  perse¬ 
vering  industry,  to  wealth  anikrespectability.  And 
^ve  believe  there  is  hardly  a  condition,  however 
low,  from  which  a  young  man  of  good  principle.s 
and  unceasing  industry  may  not  elevate  him.self. 

The  little  savings  of  a  jienny  a  day  may  perform 
a  thousand  useful  offices.  It  may  purchase  .some 
necessary  implement,  .some  good,  substantial  article 
of  dress,  some  useful  book- -or,  if  well  laid  out, 
some  useful  instruction  in  the  branch  of  industry 
which  is  his  calling.  It  may  relieve  him  in  sick¬ 
ness,  it  may  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  an  aged 
father,  it  may  assi.st  the  young  man  in  paying  back 
some  part  of  the  boundle.ss  debt  which  he  owes  to  the 
care  and  tender  anxiety  of  a  mother,  who  has  lived 
long  enough  to  feel  the  want  of  a  soir.s  solicitude. 
Finally,  however  disposed  of  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  if  well  disposed  of,  the  penny  saved  will  be  a 
source  of  genuine  satisfaction.  The  saving  of  it, 
during  the  year,  has  been  a  daily  repetition  of  a  vir¬ 
tuous  act,  which,  near  the  end  of  the  year,  cannot 
fail  to  be  confirmed  into  a  virtuous  and  enduring 
habit. 

HOW  TO  ENDURE  POVERTY. 

That  a  thorough,  religious,  education  is 

the  best  .security  against  misfortune,  di.sgrace,  and 
jKiverty,  is  universally  believed  and  acknowledged; 
and  to  this  we  add  the  firm  conviction,  that,  when 
poverty  comes  (as  it  sometimes  will)  upon  the  pru¬ 
dent,  the  industrious,  and  the  well-informed,  a  ju¬ 
dicious  education  is  a!l-i)owerful  in  enabling  them 
to  endure  the  evils  it  cannot  always  prevent.  A 
mind  full  of  piety  and  knowledge  is  always  rich  ; 
it  is  a  bank  that  never  fails ;  it  yields  a  perpetual 
dividend  of  happiness. 

In  a  late  visit  to  the  alms-house  at - ,  I  .saw 

a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine. 
zrT"  aw  orphan.  IShe  was  ed¬ 


ucated  by  an  uncle  and  aunt,  both  of  whom  had 
attained  the  middle  age  of  life.  Theirs  was  an  in¬ 
dustrious,  well-ordered,  and  cheerful  family.  Her 
uncle  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  liberal  feel¬ 
ings,  and  great  knowledge  of  human  nature.  This 
he  showed  by  the  education  of  the  young  people 
under  his  care.  He  allowed  them  to  wiuste  no 
time ;  every  moment  must  be  sjient  in  learning 
something,  or  in  doing  .something.  He  encouraged 
an  entertaining,  lively  style  of  conversation— but 
dicountenanced  all  remarks  about  persons,  families, 
dte.ss,  and  engagements ;  he  used  to  say,  (larents 
were  not  aware  how  such  topics  frittered  away  the 
minds  of  the  young  people,  and  what  inordinate 
importance  they  learned  to  attach  to  them,  when 
they  heard  them  constantly  talked  about. 

In  his  family,  Sunday  was  a  happy  day ;  for  it 
w'as  made  a  day  of  religious  instruction,  without 
any  unnatural  constraint  u|K)n  the  gayety  of  the 
young.  The  Bible  was  the  text-book  ;  the  pliices 
mentioned  in  it  were  traced  on  maps ;  the  manners 
and  customs  of  different  nations  were  explained; 
curious  phenomena  in  the  natural  history  of  those 
countries  were  rt'ail;  in  a  wool,  every  thing  was 
done  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  humble  yet  earnest  in¬ 
quiry.  In  this  excellent  family  Mrs. - ,  re¬ 

mained  till  her  marri^.  In  the  course  of  fifteen 
years  she  lost  her  uncle,  her  aunt,  and  her  hus¬ 
band.  She  was  left  destitute,  but  supporteil  herself 
comfortably  by  her  own  e.xertions,  and  retained  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
Thus  she  j)a.ssed  her  life  in  cheerfulness  and  honor 
during  ten  years;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  her  hum¬ 
ble  residence  took  fire  from  an  adjoining  house  in 
the  night-time,  and  she  escaped  by  jumping  from  the 
chamlier  window.  In  consequence  of  the  injury 
received  by  this  fall,  her  right  arm  was  amputated, 
and  her  right  leg  became  entirely  useless.  Her 
friends  were  very  kind  and  attentive,  and  for  a 
short  time  she  consented  to  live  on  their  bounty; 
but,  aware  that  the  claims  on  private  charity  are 
very  numerous,  .she,  with  the  genuine  indejiendence 
of  a  strong  mind,  resolved  to  avail  hetself  of  the 
public  provision  for  the  helpless  poor.  The  name 
of  going  to  the  alms-house  had  nothing  terrifying 
or  di.sgraceful  to  her ;  for  she  had  betm  taught  that 
conduct  is  the  real  standard  of  resjiectability.  She 
is  there,  with  a  heart  full  of  thankfulness  to  the 
Giver  of  all  things ;  she  is  j)atient,  pious,  and  uni¬ 
formly  cheerful.  She  instructs  the  young,  encour¬ 
ages  the  old,  and  makes  herself  delightful  to  all,  by 
her  various  knowledge  and  entertaining  conversa¬ 
tion.  Her  character  reflects  dignity  on  her  situation 
—and  those  who  visit  the  establishment  come  away 
with  sentiments  of  respect  and  admiration  for  this 
voluntary  resident  of  the  alm.s-house. 

Dksirk  ok  Knowledoe. — The  celebrated  Dr. 
Johnson  once  asked  a  boy  what  he  wouhl  give  to 
know  a  certain  portion  of  ancient  history,  of  which 
Johnson  and  his  friend  were  speaking.  “  I  would 
give  what  I  have,”  was  the  reply.  Johnson  ob¬ 
served— “  A  tlesire  of  knowledge  is  the  natural 
feeling  of  mankind  ;  and  everA'  human  lieiug,  whose 
mind  is  not  debauched,  will  be  willing  to  give  all 
he  has  to  get  knowledge.” 

Demades  lieing  asked  why  he  maile  death  the 
punishment  for  most  oflences,  answered,  “  iSmall 
ones  deserve  it,  and  1  can  find  no  greater  for  the 
mo«t  heinous.” 


The  dying  Hindoo. — There  arc  few  things  more 
shocking  to  European  eyes,  than  the  publicity  of 
death-bed  scenes  in  India,  and  apathetical  indiffer¬ 
ence  displayed  by  the  Hindoos  while  attending  the 
expiring  moments  of  their  nearest  relatives  or  friends. 
Frequently  only  a  few  yards  from  a  crowded  ghaut, 
thronged  by  the  inhabitants  of  some  neighboring 
village,  who  are  laughing,  singing,  and  following 
their  ordinary  occupations  with  the  utmost  g.iyety, 
a  dying  person  may  be  seen  stretched  upon  a  thar- 
poy  (bedstead)  close  to  the  river’s  brink,  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  three  or  four  individuals,  who  look 
upon  the  sufferer  without  the  slightest  appeiwance  of 
interest.  As  .soon  as  the  breath  has  left  the  Nxly, 
the  corse  is  thrown  into  the  river,  death  being  often 
prgiipitaled  by  stuffing  the  mouth  and  nostrils  with 
mud.  Strangers,  attracted  by  some  sujierb  lotus 
flouting  down  the  stream,  are  disgusted  by  the  sight 
of  a  dead  body  rapidly  descending  with  the  tide,  the 
ghastly  heail  appearing  above  the  surface  of  the 
w'ater.  Every  Hindoo  is  anxious  to  draw  his  la-^t 
sigh  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  or  .-ome  equally 
.sacred  stream  flowing  into  its  holy  waters ;  the  re¬ 
latives,  therefore,  of  expiring  persons  fulfil  the  last 
offices  of  humanity  in  the  manner  most  desirable  to 
them,  by  bringing  a  dying  friend  to  the  edge  of  the 
river,  and  consigning  the  boily,  when  the  vital  spark 
has  fled,  to  the  hallowed  stream.  The  corse  of  a 
rich  Hindoo  is  burned  upon  a  funeral  pile;  but,  a.-. 
wochI  is  dear,  the  poorer  cla.sses  either  disj*ense 
with  it  entirely,  or  merely  scorch  the  flesh  previous 
to  launching  it  into  the  river!*-  [Emma  Roberts. 

The  largest  Flower,  and  the  largest  Bird 
— In  1818,  Doctor  Arnold  discovered  in  the  Uland 
of  Sumatra,  a  flower  which  he  named  the  Rnjftesia 
Arnoldi,  and  which  an  author  has  called  with  much 
justice  “  the  magnificent  Titan  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.”  The  human  mind,  indeed,  had  never 
conceived  such  a  flower  :  the  circumference  of  the 
■full-ex jianded  flower  is  nine  feet— ila  nectarium 
calculated  to  hold  nine  pints ;  the  pistils  are  as 
large  as  cows’  horns,  and  the  entire  weight  of  the 
blossom  computed  to  be  fifteen  pounds. 

Temple,  in  his  recent  Travels  in  Peru,  -tates  that 
he  shot  a  Condor,  ;md  gives  the  following  dimen- 
.sions  of  its  size;  “From  jioiiit  to  jsiint  of  the 
wings,  when  extended,  ten  feet ;  the  longest  feather, 
when  pulled  out,  being  three  feet  in  length.” 
Marco  Polo,  however,  describes  the  Condoi  as  a 
much  more  extriionlinary  size.  He  says :  “  When 
the  w’ings  are  spread,  they  measure  forty  feet  in 
extent,  from  point  to  point;  the  feathers  are  twenty 
feet  in  length,  and  the  quill  part  eight  inches  in 
circumference.”  ^ 

Perseverence. — “  I  recollect,”  says  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington,  “  in  (Jiieen’s  county,  to  have  seen  a 
Mr.  Clerk,  who  had  been  a  working  carjtenter,  and 
when  making  a  bench  for  the  session  justices  at  the 
court-house,  was  laughed  at  for  taking  peculiar 
pams  in  planing  and  smoothing  the  seat  of  it.  He 
smiling  observed,  that  he  did  so  to  make  U  easy  for 
him^lf,  as  he  was  re.solved  he  would  never  die  till 
he  had  a  right  to  •‘it  thereupon,  and  he  kept  his 
word.  He  was  an  industrious  man — hoiie.-^t,  re¬ 
spectable,  and  kind-hearted.  He  succeciled  in  all 
his  effiirts  to  accumulate  an  iiifle|iendence ;  he  did 
accumulate  it,  and  u|irightly.  His  character  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  of  his  property,  and  he  liveil 
to  sit  as  a  magistrate  on  that  very  bench  that  ^ 
sawed  and  plaaed.” 
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SON  N  KT, 

ON  A  YOI  TH  WHO  UIKP  0>  KATINO  KRl'IT  PIKS. 

Ci’rrants  have  check’d  the  current  of  iny  blo<Hl, 
And  berries  brought  me  to  f*e  buried  here  ; 

I’ears  have  jtared  otf  iny  body’s  hardihood, 

And  plums  and  plumbers  sjrare  notone  sos{»are. 
F’ain  woulti  I  feiifii  my  fall ;  so  fair  a  fare 
liessens  not  fate,  yet  ’tis  a  lesson  ^(khI  ; 

(Jill  will  not  long  hide  guilt; such  thin-wash’d  ware 
Wears  quickly,  and  its  rude  touch  is  s<H>n  rued. 
(Jrave  on  my  grave  some  sentence  gnive  and  terse. 
That  lies  not  as  it  lies  u|K>n  my  clay. 

Hut,  in  a  gentle  strain  of  unstrain’d  verse. 

Prays  all  to  pity  a  jioor  patty’s  prey : 

Rehearses  I  was  fruit-ful  to  my  hearse. 

Tells  that  my  days  are  told,  and  srsm  I’m  toll’d  away. 

“SAYS  HK.” 

To.m. — Pick  !  says  he. 

Dkk. — What.'  says  he. 

Tom. — Fetch  me  my  hat,  s;iys  he, 

For  1  will  go,  .siys  he. 

To  Timahot",  says  he  ; 

To  the  fair,  says  he. 

And  buyall  that’s  there,  says  he 
Dick. — Paijwluil  ipn  oM'c,siy>'  he. 

And  then  you  may  go,  says  he, 

To  Timalioe,  says  he  ; 

To  the  fair,  says  he. 

And  buy  all  that’s  there,  siy  s  he 
Tom. — Well,  by  this  and  by  that,  said  he, 
Dick  I  Itatip  up  niffiuit  !  says  he. 

Lithooraphv. — Fifty  years  ago,  llieit*  lived  at 
Munich  a  |KK»r  fellow,  by  name  Aloys  Senefelder, 
who  was  in  so  little  repute  as  an  author  and  artist, 
that  printers  and  engravers  refusial  to  publish  his 
works  at  their  own  charge,  and  so  set  him  ujion 
some  plan  to  do  without  their  aid.  In  the  first 
place  Aloys  inventeil  a  certain  kind  of  ink  which 
would  resist  the  action  of  the  acid  that  is  usually 
employed  by  engravers,  and  with  this  he  made  his 
e.xperiments  ujion  cop jier- plates,  as  long  as  he 
could  alfonl  to  purchase  them.  He  found  that  to 
write  upon  the  plates  backward,  after  the  manner 
of  engravers,  required  much  skill  and  many  trials 
— and  he  thought  that  were  he  to  practise  upon  any 
other  polished  surface— a  smooth  stone,  for  instance, 
the  least  costly  article  imaginable-  he  might  spare 
the  e.xpense  of  copjier  until  he  had  suflicieni  skill  to 
use  it.  One  day,  it  is  said,  that  Alovs  was  called 
upon  to  write— ratl^r  a  humble  composition  for  an 
author  and  an  artist — a  washing  bill.  He  had  no 
pajK*r  at  hand,  and  so  he  wrote  out  the  bill  with 
some  of  his  newly-invented  ink,  upon  one  of  his 
Kilheim  stones.  Some  time  afteiavard,  bethought 
he  would  try  and  take  impressions  of  his  washing 
bill ;  he  did,  and  succeeded.  Senefelder  invented 
lithography. — [Westminster  Review. 

Slave  Bazaars  at  Cairo. — As  a  conclusion  to 
our  day’s  journey,  we  went  to  the  bazaars  of  female 
slaves.  The  building  which  encloses  them,  is  di¬ 
vided  into  miserable  square  courts,  having  cages 
ranged  around  the  walls :  these  courts  are  divided 
by  a  partition.  The  lower  story  is  a  little  the  most 
comfortable,  and  is  reserved  for  slaves  of  high  value. 

The  unfortunate  beings  were  entirely  destitute  of 
clotvijig.  They  were  assorted  by  color,  nation  and 
'Pge  ••^wesaes  w'ere  here,  with  large  black  eyes, 


straight  noses,  and  serious  faces ;  Arabians  of  a 
swarthy  hue,  with  gold  bands  on  their  limbs;  Nu¬ 
bians,  with  hair  of  remarkable  fineness  and  luxuri¬ 
ance,  and  young  (Jreeks,  from  Scio,  Naxos,  and 
Milo :  among  these  latter  was  a  child,  full  of  grace 
'  and  iH'auty  ;  I  inquired  the  price  demanded  for  her, 
and  received  for  answer  three  hundred  francs. 

These  slaves  all  assume  a  cheerful  countenance, 
for,  horribly  fed  by  their  owners,  and  beaten  for  the 
least  fault  on  their  own  part,  or  the  least  caprice  on 
the  jiart  of  their  masters,  no  condition  is  worse  for 
them  than  to  remain  unsold,  and  they,  naturally 
enough,  use  every  exertion  to  render  themselves 
agreeable  to  visiters,  that  they  may  be  induced  to 
purchase  them.  -[Dumas’  Travels. 

^'kn  Rcles  ok  Like. — The  following  rules  for 
practical  life,  were  given  by  Mr.  .Jefferson  in  a  letter 
of  advice  to  his  namesake,  Thomas  .Jefferson  Smith, 
in  lkl7  : 

1.  .Never  put  oil  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do 
to-day. 

2.  Never  trouble  olhei-s  to  do  what  you  can  do 
your.sidf. 

3.  Never  s|)end  your  money  before  you  Jiave  it. 

1.  .Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want  because  it 

is  cheaj). 

a.  I’ride  cost.s  ns  much  hunger,  thirst  and  cold. 

H.  We  never  re|HMit  of  eating  too  little. 

7.  Nothing  is  Irouldesome  that  we  do  willinglv. 

8.  How  inueh  pain  tho.se  evils  cost  us  which 
never  hap|H'ned. 

9.  Take  things  always  by  their  .siniHith  handle. 

I!».  When  angry,  always  count  ten  Itefore  you 

speak. 

Al’C^TIlF.CMS  FRO.M  THF  ANCIENTS. 

He(  ATKTi.s,  the  sophist,  iKung  found  fault  with, 
Jieeause,  when  admitted  to  one  of  liie  public  rejrasts, 
he  said  nothing  all  the  time  ;  Archidemus  replied, 
“He  that  knows  how  to  s^ieak,  knows  also  when 
to  sjteflk.’’ 

Agrileonis,  the  mother  of  Brasidas,  asking  some 
Amphipolitans  who  waited  upon  her  at  her  house, 
whether  Brasida.s  died  honorably  and  as  became  a 
Sjiartan,  they  greatly  extolled  his  merit,  and  said 
there  was  not  .such  a  man  left  in  Sparta.  Where¬ 
upon  she  replied,  “  Say  not  so,  my  friends ;  for 
Brasidas  Avas  indeed  a  man  of  honor,  but  Lacedae¬ 
mon  can  boast  of  many  better  men  than  he.” 

Two  citizens  courting  the  daughter  of  Themi.s- 
tocles,  he  preferred  the  worthy  man  to  the  rich  one, 

[  and  assigned  this  reason  -  “  I  had  rather  she  should 
have  a  man  without  money,  than  money  without  a 
man.” 

When  Simonides  offered  to  teach  Themistocles 
the  art  of  memory,  he  answ'ered,  “  Ah,  rather 
teach  me  the  art  of  forgetting  :  for  I  often  remem¬ 
ber  what  I  would  not,  and  cannot  forget  what  I 
would.” 

Agesilaus,  when  his  children  were  small,  would 
join  in  their  sports ;  and  a  friend  happening  to  find 
him  one  day  riding  them  upon  a  stick,  he  desired 
him,  “  Not  to  mention  it  till  he  was  a  father 
himself.” 

When  Piedaretus  lost  his  election  for  one  of  the 
three  hundred,  he  W’ent  away  saying,  “  I  rejoice 
that  there  have  been  found  three  hundred  better 
men  in  the  city  than  myself.” 

W^hen  one  advised  Lycurgus  to  establi^  a  pop¬ 
ular  form  of  government  in  Laced«mon,  ‘?Go,” 


said  he,  “  and  first  make  a  trial  of  it  in  thy  own 
family.” 

Stratonicus  said  that  cold  weather  prevailed  at 
Arnos  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  winter  the 
other  three. 

Stratonicus  finding  at  Mylas.sa  more  temples  than 
inhabitants,  he  commenced  his  speech  with,  “  Hear 
me,  steeples,”  instead  of  people. 

The  Poor  Man  is,  from  his  situation,  cut  ofi 
from  a  thousand  temptations  to  vice  ;  and  that  levity 
and  dissijiation  of  thought  which  are  the  common 
attendants  of  ease  and  affluence,  are  obliged  to  give 
way  to  reason  and  cool  reflection,  which  are  as 
closely  connected  with  wisdom  as  vice  is  with  folly. 
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Mrs.  8.  C.  Hall,  Joanna  Baillie,  Mrs.  Seuthey,  Miss  Cole 
ridge,  aad  others,  and  at  a  price  far  lf$$  than  that  for  which 
such  works  could  be  reprinted  in  this  country .  It  will  also 
contain  original  articles  by  favorite  American  authors.  A 
pure  moral  tone  will  pervade  its  columns,  and  it  will,  in  all 
respects,  be  adapted  te  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  all  Youth¬ 
ful  persons,  and  thus  merit  its  name.  ^ 

TERMS. 

For  one  copy,  two  Dollar!^,  for  two  copies  three  Dollars, 
n  notes  of  all  solvent  and  specie-paying  Banks  in  tbe  United 
States  and  Canada,  not  over  6  per  cent  discount,  payable  al¬ 
ways  tn  advance. 

*  Will  be  supplied  on  the  following  terms  : 

FOUR  COPIES  FOR  FIVE  DOLLARS,  AND 
to  COPIES  FOR  ilO! 

To  be  paid  for  in  current  New-York  and  Eastern  funds, 
postage  paid.  (Jt^In  no  case  will  the  Gazette  be  sent  to 
Clubs,  except  for  the  kind  of  money  above  specified,  or  its 
tquiraltnl,  if  in  uncurrent  money. 

IC7  All  postmasters  or  Agents  who  shall  have  sent  ten  mb- 
scn'ftert,  may  thereafter  forward  $1  current  N.  Y.  funds  for 
each  additional  copy.  Specimen  copies  sent  when  requested 

All  letters  must  be  addressed  (postpaid  or  free)  to 

J.  WINCHESTER.  Publisher,  SO  Ann^t-,  N.  Y, 


